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To light to some green shore, circumstances were consequently not much improved by mat- confession that it was not noble, ntted mother, with an energy { ‘ 
Where, lapped in sweet serenity, rimony, though I believe he never regretted the step he had |, and exertion of maternal prerogative I hed never before — Zz : 
Thou may’st no storm deplore. taken. In the first year of their union was I born; and as I |) rienced from her, at — commanded my immediate abandon- § 
Sie eneaiedt il cloud proved to be the only offspring fate intended to bestow on ment of the connexion I had formed. In vain did I pues eit 
Wert thou in thy sweet spring, them, I became the sole object of my parents’ affections. To } the obligations of my vows and | sepereumenetes Helena: in ‘ ie 
Where the lark sung aloud, increase the little patrimony which was one day to be mine, || “tin did I urge her beauty, her virtue, her modesty, her many it 
—_ And bathed his golden wing ; my father took the first opportunity of entering again into |, graces—nothing could atone, in the mind of my mother, for ee | 
_ But, ‘neath sin's blight, how soon active service; and in my twelfth year we seceived the an- || te want of noble descent; and the stern command to aban- : 
It isa Thy colors sombre grew! mouncement of his death in the field of battle. | don my love was reiterated. But the firmness or the stub- + 
is 300 And thou didst lose before thy noon My mother sustained herself with fortitude under this afflic- |, ormness of my own disposition became now aroused, and I ; 
ace of Each sunny Eden-hue. tion, and devoted her whole time and means to the forward- } refused to obey my mother’s command. ; ‘ 
— But yet soft Mercy smiled, ing of my education. I was soon considered competent to || At first this opposition produced surprise and anger, and I 4 
Like heaven's bow lingering still pursue my studies at Salamanca, and accordingly entered that || W@* overwhelmed with reproaches ; but in a short time, per ot 
——s Amid the struggle wild University in my sixteenth year. Here I engaged ardently in || Ceiving her violence produced no effect upon my determina- i 
Of winds that have their will. the pursuit of knowledge, and, stimulated by my own eager- |) tion, my mother, with that tact which all women possess, Be 
or the Her final beam is shed ness for learning as well as by the conviction of the happiness || Changed the manner of her attack, and, shedding tears as she 4 
e impe- That claimed thee for the sky, my improvement would confer upon my mother, (whom I ten- \ tenderly embraced me, conjured me, for the love I owed her, i 
or Five And now thou 'rt wed—for ever wed derly loved,) I soon became remarkable for application and || for respect to my father’s memory and consideration of her : 
oro To sombre Destiny. success. My efforts were rewarded by the commendations ot own widowed and hapless condition, left but with one stay on ; 
Well, be it so!—in vain my superiors ; and at this period of my life I experienced more earth—myself, not to form a connexion with one that would ' - 
a larger The dying pilgrim prays happiness, exempt from the ecstasy of passion, than has ever | trnish my name and consign her to a premature grave. . 
contains That morn may gild the plain fallen to my lot since. This appeal was triumphant; and though I felt I sacrificed te 
= age With life-instilling rays: But the calm of my condition was soon broken. One of the my honor in yielding to my mother’s desire, yet I was willing ' 3 
yeas, or The morn will dawn, but he Professors, whose regard I had excited by my assiduous at- |) to endure the self-abasement of that conviction, and the still a 
for Ten Shall ne'er behold its smile. tention to study, expressed for me a particular friendship, and more stinging pangs of remorse for the abandonment of my ; 
credited Heaven's beams shall never smile on thee; among other kindnesses frequently invited me to his house.— |i Helena, rather than inflict, by my disobedience, a wound on ay 
Then wherefore madly toil ? Here | saw his daughter—a girl of my own age—whom the || that bosom which had iven me life. bh 
Sask, Adieu, ye smiling valleys, good Professor, in the simplicity of his heart, recommended After a few weeks (having given my mother a solemn pat 
Ye green haunts of the woods, to my friendship. The recommendation was superfluous : had |! promise to sce Helena no more) I returned to Salamanca, and a} 
; . 
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TO THE SOUL. 


Oh, world ! oh, life! oh, time! 
On whose last Ici 1 hed etond 
whee ofl Game ae of your prime? 
No more—oh, never more! 
Srarx of Promethean fire! 
Pure beam of heaven's high day! 
To which thou dost aspire 
Though wrapt in feverish clay, 
Like the funereal lamp 
Amid the phantom-gloom, 
Struggling through fetid vapors damp 
The charnel to illume— 
Like bird of Paradise, 
Thou dawnest upon earth 
Pure from thy native skies, 
To share our thorny dearth; 
Amid the flowers of youth, 
With Heaven's gate still in view, 
Thy morning path is greenly smooth 
Over the spirit-dew. 
But soon thy pinions bright 
Into the dust are trod, 
And, shorn of all thy light, 
Thou wanderest from thy God ; 
On, and still further on, 
Until thou losest all 
The priceless gems that purely shone ~ 
In thy proud coronal. 
Then, like the bird of night, 
Thou dost 'mid ruin brood, 
Dreaming of lost delight 
In thy most sullen mood— 
Shunning the purple morn, 
And day's bright, varied hours— 
Loving the night-shade, though forlorn, 
More than the queen of flowers. 
And such hath been thy fate 
My soul—my erring soul! 
Around thee, desolate, 
The stormy billows roll; 
No morn will shine for thee 


Shelley. 


Blue dome—the day-god’s palace— 
And ye free-rolling floods! © 
Adieu, thou last loved friend! _ 
Though life’s dark dream be o’er, 
I’ve loved thee even to the end; 
And man can do no ‘more. 


I've been to thee like Fate, 
Ay, and as merciless; 
But, friend disconsolate, 
Turn to thy home of bliss; 
The blue chasm ‘mid the clouds 
Shall more and more disclose, 
And Faith's pure orb, which gloom enshrouds, 
Shall wean thee from thy woes. 
I know, when I am gone, 
False tongues will whispering say, 
In Friendship’s dove-like tones, 
“ He never loved thee—nay !” 
Believe them not, I pray; 
The captive may not prize 
(Seen through his bars) the wild-flower spray 
Which woos his throbbing eyes: 
But ne'er have I forgot, 
Even in my darkest day, 
That thou hast borne my lot, 
Although thy locks are gray. 
My good, my second mother— 
All that’s now left to me, 
Since Death hath stol’n the other, 
Life's last breath’s pledged to thee! 
Paris, April 2, 1832. Ww. F. 
"sor the New-Yorker. 
DON HERNAN’S TALE. 
FROM A MS. ROMANCE. 
| BY THE AUTHOR oF ‘ THE BROTHER, “LETTERS OF A MONOMANIAC,’ &C. 
| *** Iwas bornin Toledo. My father was a cadet of the 
| noble family whose name I bear ; and being destitute of fortune, 
| whilst possessed of a martial spirit, he entered the army, and 
| served for many years with a success that was rewarded with 
| Many severe wounds and the rank of Colonel. On reaching 
this step of promotion, and having some leisure time upon his 
hands from a general peace, he married. The lady of his 
choice was of good family, but low fortune ; and my father’s 











I been apathetic as I was susceptible, the charms of the bea. - 
; tiful Helena could not have failed to interest me; as I was, 
; they created an impression which was but too powerful.-- 
| Whether the father considered me as an eligible son-in-law 
| or whether his conduct was the result of that simplicity « / 
, heart and habitual inattention to minor subjects which so oft: 
distinguish the man of great acquirements, I know not; bu: 
certain it is, he indulged me with opportunities of being alo: 
| with his daughter much more frequently than, I have sin» 
| thought, was warranted by prudence. 

Helena having always led a secluded life, and being accu - 
tomed to converse with none but her father till I was intr 

| duced to her notice, it was not surprising, considering the co: 

| geniality of our ages and tastes, that she should take pleasu: 

| in my society. I was delighted with the marks of her appr: - 

“bation, and soon elicited from her a further avowal of her rv- 

|gard. We now loved mutually, ardently. Oh! the raptur 
of these moments! We were both too young to see any in- 

pediment to our happiness, and fondly indulged in blissful a:.- 

ticipations. 

From this dream of delight I was suddenly aroused by a 
message from my mother, who, having been attacked with a 
fever, and imagining herself to be near her end, hastened to 
recall to her side her only and much loved son. I instantly 

| obeyed her summons, and, printing a thousand kisses on the 
lips of my Helena, accompanied by as many vows of eternal 
, constancy, flew on the wings of filial affection to the sick couch 
of my suffering mother. When I arrived, the fever had hap- 
pily abated, a favorable crisis having occurred, and in a few 
' days I had the pleasure of seeing my dear parent restored to 
comparative health. I know not if my impatience to return 
| to Helena betrayed itself in my deportment, but my mother 
became suddenly very particular in her inquiries with regard 
to my connexions at the University; and my inaptitude for 
dissimulation making my answers any thing but satisfactory, 
she at once taxed me with having engaged in an affair of love 
| with some unworthy object. The pain and almost resent- 
| ment which, on account of Helena, this accusation produced 
|| in me, forced from my lips a disclosure of my whole acquaint- 
|! ance and attachment with the Professor’s daughter. 
|| Having inquired particularly with regard to the family of 
this fair creature, and discovering from my very unwilling 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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again endeavored to pursue my studies; but this I found im- 
possible. I had wntten, on my arrival, to Helena, informing: 
her of all that had passed between my mother and myself, 
told her of the solemn promise I had given, of my determina- 
tion to adhere to it, and bidding her an eternal adieu. To 
this letter I received no answer; and the silence of the fair 
being I had injured wounded me more keenly than had she 
overwhelmed me with reproaches. The remorse I endured 
on her account completely incapacitated me for study; all 
that had hitherto given me pleasure was now abandoned in 
disgust; and, brooding over the wreck of happiness I had 
occasioned, I soon became involved in the deepest melancholy. 
I now seldom left my apartment; and the only employment 
I could bring myself to perform was the replying to the let- 
ters of my mother, who, perhaps, fearing the strength of my 
resolution in a combat with affection, failed not to write to me, | 
continually reminding me of my promise and the sacred con- | 
siderations that demanded its inviolability. As all society | 
was irksome to me, I only ventured abroad at night, that I) 
might avoid those who had formerly been my companions.— | 
Wandering through the deserted streets, I would sometimes | 
venture to approach the house that contained my Helena—but 
I made no effort to obtain an interview, and after one glance 
at the mansion that contained the dearest object of my soul, I) 
would tear myself from the spot and return to the cheerless || 
solitude of my apartment. 

On reaching my door one nicht, I perceived with surprise 
that I was not alone, but had been followed by some person | 
We were 








whose figure was concealed in an ample cloak. 
now together in the hall; and, thinking I was pursued by 
some concealed enemy, I stood on my defence and demanded 
the reason of the stranger's intrusion. Judze of my astonish- 
ment when in reply to my demand I recognized the voice of 
Helena. Throwing off her cloak, she discovered herself to | 
me habited as a man, and with the most pnssionate vehe- | 
mence entreated me not to spurn her from me, but to give her | 
an opportunity of conversing with me once again. I felt my- 
self utterly incapable of refusing this request, and inwardly 
assuring myself that I was not violating my promise by an | 
interview which on my part was undesigned, I conducted the | 
disyuised Helena to my apartment. 

“ See, Hernan,” cried the unhappy: girl, “to what a con- 
dition you have reduced me! The torments of separation I 
could no longer endure, and your persevering cruelty, which 
denied me all other opportunities of gratifying my longing 
eves with your sight, has at length compelled me toviolate the | 


delicacy of my sex in this imprudent step. But whyis it that 


you have deserted me? Because I boast nota noble descent! 
Oh, Hernan, had I not the same father when you promised 
Have I since altered—am I in any way 


Have the charms vou once 


me eternal love ? 
less worthy of vour regard? 
praised deserted me—have I sullied that innocence you never 
doubted—have I grown cold to the affection you blessed me 
with? If none of this has happened, why am I deserted— 
abandoned to the bitterness of a sorrow implanted on the ruins | 
of love?” | 

Tears gushed from her dove-like eyes as she pronounced 
this complaint, and, infected by her sorrows, I could not avoid 
weeping with her. 

“ Dearest Helena,” I exclaimed, “ my heart sufficiently up- 
braids me for my perfidy to you, and your complaints cannot 
increase my remorse; yet, though the cause of your anguish, 
I am not undeserving of your pity. A cruel necessity has 
compelled me to tear myself from your sight ; and but for the 
sacred commands of a parent to whom I owe unlimited obe- | 
dence and love, I could not be restrained another instant from 
flying to those arms that contain all that is dear to me on 


| memory. 


I endeavored to convince the unhappy girl of the impossi- |} the pledge that bound me to my mother; and with this con- 
bility of our remaining on those terms of intimacy she de-|j viction I made the necessary arrangements for a private mar- 
scribed, and of the imprudence of attempting it; but my ar- || riage with Helena, and then hastened to inform her of my in 


P . . P i] ‘ 
guments were in vain; she was too innocent to pereeive the |) tentions. 


danger I intimated, and too much the victim of her unhappy ! 


»assion to have avoided it had it been apparent. 
she. saw in my counsel the cold suggestions of a waning affec- | 


This was the first time I had seen her since our crime. I 


Imagining expected reproaches, but was deceived: she met me with the 


same tenderness as ever, and, though sorrowful, attributed all 


tion, she no longer sought to prolong the interview, but, with ! the blame to herself, and even became much distressed when 


a melancholy tone that picreed me to the very heart, wished § 
me all happiness with some more deserving object, and pre- | 
pared to depart. 
desolation and utter abandonment to misery that, had I not 
been actuated by the powerful influence of an all-absorbing af- 
fection, I could not have allowed her to depart in such an un- 
happy condition. 

“ Stay,” I cried, “and hear me! Your doubts of my affeec- 
tion torture me: I love you, Helena, as sincerely, as ardent- 
ly as ever; and the sacred obligations of honor could alone , 
induce me to suspend for a moment that sweet intercourse 
which existed between us. But what honor, what obligation, 
can justify cruelty to you? Alas! [ have already occasioned 
you too much unhappiness, and the business of my life should 
now be to atone for the misfortunes [ have occasioned. But 
I may not fully atone; while that parent lives whom te render 


unhappy would be a sin against nature, I cannot enjoy that 


| bliss which your possession would bestow—I must still refrain 


| from the cup prepared for me; but no act of mine shall add 


to your unhappiness. You say it would give you pleasure to 
sometimes meet me: it shall be so—I will visit you seeretly, 
for our intimacy must not transpire; and it is unfit that you 
should again be compelled to assume this disenise. 1 will new 
attend you to your home; and before we part we will concert 
measures for a future meeting.” 

The tender Helena endeavored not to concer! the joy which 
these words gave her; and, resigning herself in sweet security 
to my care, L conducted her home. On the way, it was set- 
tled that [ should visit her onthe following night, and that as 
her father would be engaged as customary in his study, I 


should give a signal of my presence by striking a few notes 


jon my guitar, when she herself would give me admission and 


conduct me to a private apartment. In pursuance of thus ar- 
rangement, I the next night enjoyed the society of my beloved, 
and my visits were repeated every evening. [ was not un- 


mindful of the dangers attending this intercourse, but by a 


| strict guard upon my conduct I hoped to aveid them. By a 


tacit consent we preserved in our deportment towards each 
other the most scrupulous propriety: all that could) possibly 
tend to throw down that barrier which prudence demanded 
between us was rigidly contermned ; no terms of endearment 
were suffered to escape our lips; our hands never met, and 
even our glances were chastened by that delicacy which was 
ever on the alert to «ave us from ourselves. 

But how utterly vain is every precaution of the most pru- 
dent against the fire of passion. Jt were as easy to imprison 
the lightning, and with a word command it to restrain itself 
within the thunder-frauzht cloud when wooed by the moun- 
tain top to leap from its flecey bed, as to place an effectual 


barrier between two hearts animated by a mutual affection. I rapier in his hand, and exclaiming “Villain! receive thy re- 


would fain forget the events of my lite subsequent to the time 
[ have already described, but they are not to be torn from my 
. .* * * * — * * *. * . a Passaic nm 
was triumphant, and Virtue wept. 

I would sooner stand naked on the Lybian sands and meet 
the desert-monarch in his wrath than again endure those tor- 
ments of remorse that assailed my heart after the first guilty 


indulgence of passion. I had now for ever destroyed the hap- 


earth. You, you only, do I love; and though a barrier is be- | piness of that being that I loved so ardently. What repara- 
tween us which I must not pass, yet will you ever retain the | tion could I make for the robbery IT had committed?) Not 


fixed devotion of my heart.” 

“ Protest not love,” she cried, “ with those lips that have | 
renounced me: if you still love me, why am I abandoned ? | 
My affection, Hernan, cannot dishonor you; and since I am! 
never to hope for greater happiness, gite me at least the con- 
solation of sometimes beholding you. Fly me not as one that | 


is abhorred—oh, drive me not to madness with that horrible 
chought, but let me be near you—let us meet as we were wont 
—as friends, as companions: we will never speak of love. I 
shall be happy if I can but converse with you—and surely, 
from my society alone you have nothing to dread.” 


| marriage—for that would inflict as great a misery upon an- 


other bosom equally dear to me; nor would marriage itself 
atone for the injury I had committed. A delicate mind can 
never receive an atonement of this kind without experiencing 
self-reproach ; and the jealousy of love will always smite the 


considered it an imperative duty to perform what lay in my) 
power towards atonement. I believed the obligation I was 





But there was in her manner that air of | cuse yourself of guilt that is wholly mine. 


I upbraided my own selfish passion. 


“You are wrong, dearest Hernan,” she exclaimed, “ to ac- 
You had already 
resolved upon that course, dictated by honor, which, if perse- 
vered in, had saved me from reproach and left me only a prey 


It was I who lured you from this straight path of 


to gricf. 
virtue, and I have deservedly incurred the penalty of my folly 
and weakness.” 

I was penetrated to the heart with this proof of noble dis- 
interestedness of soul in the beautiful being I had wronged, 
and hastened to inform her of the reparation I was prepared 
to make. To my astonishment, after patiently listening to my 
proposals, she quietly but firmly rejected them. 


“No,” she said, “ I will never permit you on my account to 


take a step that must give you the pain of afflicting that pa- 
rent you so tenderly love. To her, my dear Hernan, you owe 
the affection and duty which nature inspires, and she has a 


I have 


no such claims upon you: by my own weakness have I sus- 


right to expect in voua compliance with her wishes. 


tained a misfortune, and I must patiently endure it. And 


have Tnot mech to suppert me in this calamity? 


me stil, and DT fear not a change in vour affection: that is my 


consolation; itis all T require, and all Twill receive—at least 


whilst the present obstacle to eur union exists.” 


It was in vain I endeavored to alter her determination—she 


remained immovable: and I felt my affection increased by 


this nobleness of behavior. 


At this juncture, intelligence was brought me of a second 
attack of i!lness upon my mother,and [again hastened to her , 
side. The destroyer, however, outstripped my speed, and ny 
mother had vielded her last breath ere [ arrived in Toledo.— 
After a few days spent in the performance of the sad duties 
required of me, | agaia returned to Salamanca, fully resolved 


upon that act of justice towards Helena, to which there was 


now nos rt »stacle. 


Arriving after night-fall, I hastened at once to the abode of 


the Professor, and, making the customary signal, was «peed- 


ily admitted by my beloved. 
afflicted at the loss T had sustai 
that remeved the only obstacle to her happiness. 





ion, and it was agreed that I should inform the Professor on 
the following day of our mutual affection, and demand his 


consent to our happiness. 


Full of the sweetest anticipations, I now bade adieu to my 


affianced bride, and, with the same caution I had hitherto used, 


quitted the house. 


man crossing hastily from the opposite side of the way, where 
the shadew had probably afforded him a secure station from 
which to wateh my proceedings, confronted me with a naked 


ward!"’ pushed his weapon at my breast. 


spring I so far avoided the fatal point that it only grazed my 
side=-and quickly unsheathing my sword, I commenced a 
‘ Thinking that 
I was set upon by some vile bravo, and smarting with the 
wound I had received, I gave my opponent no time to recover 
from the failure of his first attack, but closely following him 
with repeated lunges which he in vain endeavored to parry, 


desperate conflict with my murderous enemy. 


soon laid him dead at my feet. 


The noise of the conflict had alarmed the occupants of the 
neighboring houses, and by the time it had thus fatally ter- 
minated, I was surrounded by several persons; among these 
was the Professor, who, hurrying from the house with a lamp 
in his hand, inquired as to the cause of the confusion—when, 

\| being informed that a man was slain, and shown the bleeding 
bosom with the thought that it is pity, honor, regard for the i body of one he stooped down to examine the corpse. 
world’s reproof—aught but Lore—that has produced it. No— | The lamp in an instant fell from his nerveless grasp; and 
I could never repair the injury I had inflicted. Yet I now || uttering with the keenest agony “My son! my son!” he 


| threw himself upon the inanimate body. 


The exclamations of the afflicted father and the horrified 
under to redress the wrong of my own infliction paramount to! bystanders at perceiving the true extent of the tragedy, alarmed 


You love 


Hier tender nature was deeply 
“d, and she wept for an event 
No objee- 


tion, however, could now be urged against our immediate un- 


Searcely bod I gained the street, when a 


By a sudden 
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Helena ; and, anxious for the safety of her father, the territied 
girl now hastened to the fatal spot. A glance was sufficient 
to inform her of the whole. By the lights which were now 
collected, the group was plainly visible. Standing between 
two men who had undertaken to guard me, my blood-stained 
sword reeking in my hand and my eyes fixed in listless horror 
on the slain, she beheld the man she had loved, and who was 
on the morrow to have made her a wife. Before her, pale, 
bloody and inanimate, lay her brother, the crimson tide yet 
oozing from his heart and staining the silver hairs of her 
stricken sire. As if the wintry spirit of the North had stretched 
forth his icy wand and with one touch congealed the current 
of her veins, she stood a rigid statue. At length, a gleam of 
flame seemed to flash from her straining eve ; and in the same 
moment a seream, loud, long, and piercing as the arrow of 
death, burst from her heart, and she lay on the blood-stained 
earth. 

The horrible catastrophe I have described was occasioned, 
as I afterwards learned, by the following circumstances: 
Helena had an only brother, who, previous to my acquaint- 
ance with her, had gone to Mexico on a commercial enter- 
prize. Immediately after my leaving Salamanca upon my 
last visit to my mother, this brother had unexpectedly returned 
and taken up his abode in his father's house. Here, observing 
in the deportment of his sister sufficient to excite his suspi- 


cions of her having formed some imprudent attachment, he | 


took upon himself to examine her closely on the subject— 
wiule she, refusing to compromise me by a disclosure of our 
connexion, denied his charges and refused him all satisfactory 
explanation. He did not, however, desist from his object, 
but made inquiries in other quarters where he deemed it 
likely to meet with information; and unhappily, though con- 
ducted with the utmost caution, my nightly visits to the honse 


of the Professor had not passed entirely unobserved. An old 


waman who occupied an apartment opposite to Helena’s, had | 


seen me frequently enter and quit the Professor's house, in a 
manner that sutheiently explained the nature of my visits; 
and this beldame, being interrogated by the suspicious brother, 
quickly made him acquainted with all she had seen. 

Intiamed to the utmost fury with this intelligence, (for the 
malicious old woman had told him enough to convince him 
of his si-ter’s dishonor,) he immediately took measures to ac- 
complish his revenge ; and not knowing the person of his ene- 
my, his only method was to lay in watch till he should ap- 
proach. For many nights he had accordingly taken a station 
that commanded a view of his father’s door, anxiously expect- 
ing the object of his hate; and on the evening of my arrival, 
having with inward satisfaction observed my admission to the 
house, he curbed his desire of revenge ull I departed, expect- 
ing that by committing his sanguinary purpose in the street, 
he might accomplish his revenge without leaving © clue to his 
own detection. With this design he attacked me, and the 
catastrophe | have described ensued. 

Upen a charge of murder I was committed to prison, where 
Thad ample opportunity to brood over my misfortunes. My 


anxicty for Helena wrought so upon my brain that a fever 


was the consequence, and I was soon reduced to a pitiable 
condition. The companions I had once called friends cheered 
not the solitude of my dungeen with their presence, and I was 


left te perish in gloom and wretchedness. I had no near 


relatives to exert their interest in my favor, and my other private chapel in the oid Palace of St. James; and as this |! 


connexions were too distant, both in blood and situation, to be 
much affected at my fate—yet I was not deserted. 

The vigor of my constitution having produced a favorable 
crisis in my disease, I became released from the delirium that 
had before clouded my intellect, and my bodily complaints 
were reduced to a great prostration of strength, which was 
augmented by the want of proper sustenance at such a june- 
ture, Whilst gradually sinking under this debility, | was one 
day areused from the death-like stupor that was fast absorb- 


ing my senses, by the voice of a stranger. Opening my lan- | cient to fill the remaining space in the area. We soon found | 
guid eyes, | beheld by the side of my wretched pallet the | that the service was not to commence till 12; and long before | 
figure ef a woman, who was stooping over me and entreating the hour, a considerable number of Queen-seekers had col-|! 


me to swallow some cordial which she offered to my lips.— 


factress, but she told me that that could not be divulged. She 
then explained to me that she was the servant of a lady of 
condition, who, tenderly interested in my behalf, had sent for 
my use such necessaries as my languishing state required, and 
that I might depend upon shortly receiving from her assist- 
«nee of 9. more effectual kind. The visit of my kind minis- 
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Nl tress was repeated daily until I had recovered much of my 


former strength. 


covery hateful. My first inquiries concerning Helena had ei- 
ther been totally disregarded by the callous beings to whom 
they were addressed, or so vaguely answered as to leave me 
in the most cruel uncertainty with regard to her fate. From 
my kind visitor, however, I at length elicited the dreadful 
truth. The horrors of that fatal night had proved too mighty 
for the delicate being on whom they had fallen. The agony 








| of her sufferings at perceiving, at the very moment of her | 


| fondest anticipations, an eternal barrier placed between her 
| and the cherished object of her heart, brought on the pangs 
i of & premature labor; and in a few hours the gray-headed 
i Professor who had carried me to his house in all the confi- 
H dence of a generous friendship, was by my means left child- 
| less and broken-hearted ! 
| A deep, heavy melancholy succeeded the first agonizing 
| pangs of grief and remorse. I became a lonely and gloomy 
| creature, to whom all things that give joy to the fortunate 
| were hateful. 
released fiom prison—or rather, I was turned from a dungeon 
| into the prison of the world; for I was restrained though free, 
heavily manacled though the gyves had been knocked from 
myles. °° °° * 


By some influence unknown to myself, | was 


" te For the New-Yorker. 
STANZASB. 
Sreep thee, sweet bird! speed thee 


Far o'er the ocean wide— 

| Fly—fly away to other lands 

| Beyond the billowy tide! 

| Oh, search the world’s wide circle, 


From tropic to each pole, 
And find for me a freedom 
That man doth not control! 
Onward, sweet bird! speed thee 
To yonder glittering star, 
That sends its twinklinc lustre 
To other worlds afar. 
Tell me, oh! is there Freedom 


Whence those bright sparks emerge ? 
Or doth the soul of man there bow 
Beneath the monarch’s scourge ? 


Onward, sweet bird! onward 
To creation’s farthest bound, 
Where nought but solitude exists 


The universe around! 
Prepare me there my dwelling, 
Where life rer light is known— 
Where tyranny can never rear 


kr. A.W. 
~~ Por the New-Yorker. 

LETTERS FROM LONDON.—NO. I. 

CHAPEL ROYAL, ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 

Perseverance and a couple of half-crowns have con- 
| quered, and I have passed two hours in the immediate pres- 
‘ence of royalty—in full view of the Queen of ‘the greatest 
| Empire on Earth.’ 

She attends public worship once on the Sabbath in a small 


His base, unrighteous throne. 


} 
| 
| 
} 
j 
} 


| chapel is only large enongh for about one hundred persons, 
|| and many of these must be the official and regular attendants, 
| it is not a matter of course that one can get a seat there 
I whenever one chooses. However, being a Yankee, | resolved 
|| to try, and arrived at the door at half past ten. A few per- 
| sons were already waiting on my own errand, and the Royal 
|| ‘Coldstream Guards,’ in their scarlet coats and huge black 
| caps, were engaged in morning parade in the court yard of 


|| the palace, their fine band attracting a crowd of idlers suffi- 


|| lected. We had just begun to despair, when the door was |! 
Revived by her friendly aid, I inquired the name of my bene-} 


cautiously opened, and the three foremost managed to squeeze 
themselves in; and after a few minutes another scramble 
commenced, and I found myself in the ante-room with the 
second instalment. About fifty thus succeeded, three or four 
at a time, while as many more were forced to retire discon- 
solate. I had slipped my coin into the hands of the outside 


But there was a blow in reserve for me which made my re- | 


ing the dose to another; and the result was an excellent seat 
near the desk. The Queen sits in a little gallery fitted up 
specially for her; and on each side, adjoining the organ and 
chanters’ seats, are alcoves for the ladies of the Court. 

“ Who is that stout, elderly lady, with the bird-of-paradise- 
plume in her hat?” 

“ The Duchess of Gloucester, Sir.” 

She was well-dressed, but certainly would not need a mask 
to personate a Billingsgate fish-woman. 

“‘ And those young ladies who just came in and are talking 
to the Duchess ?”’ 

“The Maids of Honor to the Queen.” 

“ Which is the preacher for the day?” 

“ He in the black gown—Dr. Thackeray.” 

(The division of labor, so systematic in England, extends 
even to public worship—for no less than five persons were to 
| officiate in different parts of the service ; and it is quite usual 
| to have three.) 

Well, the clock has struck twelve—the clerk has been 
thrice to the Queen's gallery to mark the places in her Majes- 
'| ty’s bouks, and leave a memo. of the text—the prayer-reader 
| has opened to his place—the strangers are all seated and the 
' doors closed ; the important moment at length arrives: a 





' 








young lady appears in the Royal seat, who is at once the ob- 
|| served of all observers—the people rise, und the service com- 
| mences. 
! 


You know I have had the felicity of beholding the face of 


|; her Majesty two or three times before—at the Opera, at a 
! Concert, and on horseback in the parks ( hen, like all other 
|| ladies, she appeared to the best advantage); but as this last 
|| was a much better view, and indeed as good as I could have 


| 
‘ 





1 baal j ing-room, ¢ as : 1 iu > article 

|| had in «a drawing and as you are curious in the urtick 
| ‘ whk* — : 

{| of Queens, I will supersede all previous descriptions and give 
| vou a brief memorandum of my own. 


Imprimis, then, I think Victoria is pretty. She is, per- 





jhaps, plainly pretty—but certainly not (what some vuncivil 
|| folks have said) pretty plain. Her features are rather small 
| and regular, complexion fair, lips thin and mouth exquisite! 


| jittle, eves prominent and * beautifully blue.’ As to figure, | 


|| cannot report officially, but they say she is quite short, yet not 
i 20 plump as to be at all ungraceful. I knew you would re- 
} quire a special bulletin of the dress, and therefore took ob- 
\ servations. Item—a plain white chip hat, with a small light 
blue feather on one side, ribbon to match, and a httle wreath 
ltem a plain white lace pelerino, 
j, and that °s all L can teil you. 


} inside of blue and orange. 
ut with no prejudice in her 
\\ favor, had she been seated elsewhere, I should have called 
|! her much the prettiest girl in the room, as well as the one most 
|| tastefully dressed, because with the most simplicity. The 
Princess Hohenlohe, who accompanied her, and the ladies in 
! waiting, seemed to imitate their young mistress in this re- 
| spect; and the taste for gaudy finery, as seen occasionally 
| among the plebeian ladies below, never appeared more ri- 
|| diculous. 

|| The Queen joined audibly in all the service and chants, and 
ll was very attentive—standing at the usual times, in full view 
of nearly all in the chapel. She seemed much annoyed at 
| being stared at so much by the strangers; and I for one en- 
\ deavored to spare the modest blushes on her pretty little 
cheeks as much as possible. The service was uncommonly 
well read, and the chants and anthem well worth coming to 
hear. I liked particularly the manly and unaffected tone in 
which the prayers were said for“ our sovereign lady Victoria.” 
|| The sermon was faultless enough, but, like all I have heard 
in England, rather common-place And by this time, you 
will see that I did not go to church this morning much dis- 





posed to be edified. 

The chapel is very neat, and some parts of it are elegant ; 
the communion plate is of solid gold, and very rich in work- 
manship. 

We walked round to the park just in time to see the state 
|earriages return to the New Palace. There were three— 
very handsome, and showy of course—the Queen and the 
Princess being in the third, and each one having a coachman 





and two footmen in the Royal livery—i. e. scarlet, with gold 
lace, and cocked hats, @ /a militaire. 


I dined to-day at Hampstead, a little village about four 
miles from St. Paul's, beautifully situated, and probably 








door-keeper, but this did not obviate the necessity of repeat- 


known to vou as the residence of Joanna Baillie the dramatist. 
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and as the place where Childs made those nice little sketches l You recollect a similar one which I got from him two years | Cambridge, Prince Esterhazy, (the Austrian Embassador,) 


of English landscape which he has put in his drawing-books. || ago. M. did not trouble him again, but applied to Mr. Hume, | whose carriage was splendid; the Spanish, French, Turkish, 
Hampstead and the next villages, Highgate and Camdentown, |, who treated him very politely, and escorted him (a very un- , and other Embassadors, and an assortment of Dukes, Duch- 
are among the favorite resorts of the Londoners during the | usual thing) to the floor of the House of Lords, as well as the | esses, Earls, Countesses, and smaller fry—including the at- 
summer months, and have been noted as the residence of sev- Commons. When I went to sce their Lordships, my old |) tache of our legation, in cocked hat and side arms. G. P. P. 


eral literary characters. Steele wrote most of his Essays at , friend the Duke of Buccleugh came out in propria persona || 
a cottage in the vicimty. We passed the pretty little villa and gave me an introduction. The Duke is a very good look- i 
where Mathews the comedian spent his last days. Some of ing, well-dressed and unassuming young gentleman, now about } 
the principal London publishers have country seats in these , 26; and you would never suppose, in looking at him, that he | 


villages—being immediately accessible by the city omnibuses. 
Their villas are mostly built in the popular and very pretty | 
half Gothic, half Tudor style, of which you have some speci- | 
mens in ‘ Robinson's Designs.’ 
I rambled with my friend to the top of the hill near Hamp- 
stead, called Conspirator’s Hill—the place where Guy Fawkes’ 
men assembled to watch the expected burning of the Parlia- | 
ment houses. It is higher than Primrose Hill, (the usual |: 
resort of the common people from the city,) and the view |, 
from it is the finest I have seen in England—taking in the | 
whole of London, St. Paul's lifting its gigantic dome far || 
above the rest, and reaching down the Thames as far as the 
chalky cliffs of Gravesend—while the nearer view includes | 
some lovely cultivated fields, ponds and pretty villages—e 


thoroughly English rural scene. We went across Hampstead 


Heath by Jack Straw’s Castle, through the grounds of the |! 


Duke of St. Albans, to the New London Cemetery just laid 
out at Highgute on the Pere la Chaise plan; but the Mount 
Auburn Cemetery near Boston is much more beautiful and 
appropriate in its arrangement than these or any other I have 
seen in Europe. _ 

Did I tell you about going to the House of Commons the 
other evening ? 
for Waterford, (Ircland,) whose name has recently become 
known with us through his work on Popular National Educa- 
tion, and his bill on that subject now before Parliament. He 
was particularly courteous, taking me to the lower floor of the 
House, instead of giving au order, as usual, to the Gallery, 
and honoring me with his company about an hour. He ex 


plained the merits of the bill under discussion (on Irish Mu- || 


nicipal Corporations—and it is remarkable that it was the 
same bill which I heard discussed in the same place two 
years before.) And he gave me some interesting particulars 
r-specting the business of the House, and his Education Bill, 
which, he remarked, if got through the Commons, would 
probably be defeated in the Upper House, “ for the aristoc- 
racy,” said he, “ still retain many of the prejudices of the 
last two or three centuries, or rather, of the dark ages, and 
are opposed to the education of the mass, lest they should 
come to know too much. But in this age of steam and rail- 
roads they cannot retard improvement, let them try as they 
will, They must fall in with it sooner op later.” Mr. Wyse 


seems to be considered one of the most able and efficient Mem- |, 


bers of the House. He married a daughter of Lucien Bona- 
parte, Prince of Canino. 

I heard some specimens of the leading speakers this even 
ing. Little Lord John Russell got quite warm about a bill 
which had been returned from the Lords with ‘ ninety-two 

ew clauses,’ (cheers and a laugh,) and said something about 
his unwillingness to “bow his neck to the majesty of that 
house.” This called forth some sharp retorts from Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Stanley, and one or two others on the Tory side 
of the House—all very good speakers—while the spunky little 
Minister was supported by Mr. Spring Rice. During this 


debate, Morgan O'Connell, nephew of the ‘ great Danicl,’ was | 


talking across me to Mr. Wyse, who introduced me; and J | 
had a little conversation with the junior agitator, who is hana i 
some and gentlemanly. He spoke of the thinness of the | 
Honse and the ‘neglect of public business.’ Presently ‘the | 
Question’ was called, and the ‘galleries. were cleared for a || 
division,’ while Members who had been idling about the lob- 


’ 


ines, &e., began to rush into the hall with considerable anx- | 
iety. O'Connell ‘the Great’ came along puffing and blowing || 
(he is hugely fat) just as the door was closing, and so got his |, 
vote in, though he had not heard a word of the debate—and | 
that too on a question of great importance to his ‘ beloved || 
Ireland,’ for which he seeks ‘ justice.’ By the way, my fnend 
M. wrote to him as an American for an order to the House 
of Commons. He sent back his note with this endorsement: 
“Mr. O'Connell will be happy to give an order to any 


American citizen, provided the fact be first ascertained that 
he is not a slaveholder.” 





I sent in my card to Mr. Wyse, the Member | 


“| close his note. 


was any more than a plain Mister. 
The House was very full, and the debate animated. Poor 
Lord Melbourne, the Premier, makes sad work in speechify- 


| ing: he stutters and hesitates, and repeats his words, to a de- 


gree which is quite painful to one of weak nerves. The Duke 
of Wellington succeeds but little better. 
somewhat infirm. 
well. 


Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey spoke very 


man. But Lyndhurst and Brougham are the giants. And 


only to think of Brougham—the great High Priest of Reform 


He is getting old and | 


He is a Conservative, and (I should judge) a very able | 


and the Whigs, now at swords’-points with them on the ene- | 
my’s side. And so is Sir Francis Burdett—he who wascom- , 
mitted to the Tower for bis liberal principles—is now promi- | 


, nenton the Tory benches. 
curious. 


These political summersets are 
How does Mr. Calhoun come on! 
THE PROROGATION. 

If I did not see the Coronation procession, T have seen the 
same thing on a shorter scale. This morning the papers had 
a sudden Proclamation that Parhament would be proregued 
this day by the Queen—strangers’ tickets at the Great Cham- 
| berlain’s office. The gal- 
\ lery of the present House (to the disgrace of the country) will 
not hold more than 50 persons; and for the uninitinted, the 
His Lord- 
I en- 

* Well, but we can see the show oufside—anl 
'that’s the best, after all;’ and so my friend and I jumped 
,in a Piccadilly Omnibus for St. James’s Park. There ts in 
i this beautiful little park a broad avenue, lined with trees, ex- 
|| tending from the gates of the new pulace to the arch of the | 


But my application was too late. 


| chance on such an occasion as this was very small. 


‘ship was “very sorry, but the tickets were all gone.” 


‘Horse Guards’ leading to Parliament street; and through 
\ this the Queen was to pass. We perched ourselves on one 
of the tables prepared by the way-side, at sixpence a head— 
| and from this we could reconnoitre extensively. First came 
a long file of prim-looking men in couples, ith suits and 
| badges, their coat collars lettered L. C. P. No. 6, and so on. 
These were the police ; and they soon lined the avenne, and 
| pushed all the tables and stagings back to a respectful dis- 
tance. Then came a body of about 200 of the Royal Horse 
Guards—the finest troops in the world—all picked men from 
| the whole British army—all in ponderous black caps, big 
enough tor Goliah—and all having shining stee! breast-plates 
and cuirassers, and ali riding the choicest coal-blach chargers. 
These pranced up and down, and then fixed themselves iwo 
, and two at intervals all along the line of the procession. At 
| two o'clock, the band at the Palace played ‘God Save the 
| Queen,’ the bells began to chime merrily, cannon were fired, 
H and the Queen and suit got into theircarriages. A gentleman 
\ in citizen’s dress, with a silver mace, took the lead; then a 
|| body of the Horse Guards, followed by three of the Royal 
| carriages, containing the officers of the Queen's household, the 
| Duchess of Kent, &c., each carriage drawn by six splendid | 
| ‘full blood’ horses; then came the Yeomen of the Guard on 
|| foot, with pikes, and in scarlet laced frocks and ruff, the same 
| as in Queen Elizabeth's time; then the magnificent state car- 
riage (as in the Coronation procession) drawn by 8 cream- 
colored horses. It was open, and the Queen was quite con- 
spicuous. We were withinthree feet of her. She was richly 
dressed, and wore a coronct of diamonds. (The crown itself 
was carried in another carriage.) The Earl of Albemarle in 
military dress as Master of the Horse, and the Duchess of 
Sutherland as Mistress of the Robes, were in the carriage 


with the Queen. ‘Her Majesty’ looked sweetly, in excellent 


She bowed gracefully on each side to the crowd. 


had passed, we ‘cut across’ the park to the House of Lords || Ansurpitirs or Homan Lire.—To fancy yourself a poet, 


and had another excellent view of the whole—for as the notice 
was so sudden, the assembly was very moderate. We saw 
all the great ladies and gentlemen get out, for they had to 
walk some steps tothe door. The Queen staid in the House 
about an hour, and we staid outside to attend to seeing her 
safe away. We saw also the Duke of Sussex, the Duke of 


| 


| 


|| health, with a smiling face, and seemingly quite at her ease. || 


ty. They are gathered by the hand, «pread on a terrace and 
exposed to the sun till they become of a reddish brown, and 
when dry are sent to market. 
‘to yield 1 ewt of dried spice, or 150 pounds of raw fruit; but 


Por the New-Yorker. 
AN EVENING IN AUTUMN, 
TO P. kK. ' 


Tue lingering rays of day's proud orb are gleaming 
Back o'er his pathway, and upon the hills 
The forest-shadows lengthen in his beaming ; 
The grovy bowers, Feronia’s couch of dreaming 
Save timid Echo prattling with the rills, 
The homeless birds’ wild melodies, and hum 
OF the late wandering bee—are in soft silence dumb. é 


Its placid smiles the sky o'er earth is flinging, 
Tinged from the west with rich vermillion hues; 
Up to its azure vault the lark is springing, 
To the far listening spheres with sweet notes singing, 
Whose wings first catch from heaven the honeyed dews ; 
Nor is the minstrelsy of man all mute: 
In yonder woodland hamlet sounds the swelling flute. 
Star after star from the blue dome is peeping 
Into the glassy streamlet and the lake, 
Whose wood-girt waters are in calmness sleeping— 
Save their own Naiad in her light barque sweeping 
O'er ripples that the evening zephyrs make, 
And dropping leaves th’ o’erhanging branches bore, 
That transient dimples form, to fret along the shore. 
Abroad, a dull and hazy gloom is spreading— 
The vale is filled, and helmeted the hill; 
For Autumn's heralds with swift feet are treading, 
The ripe fruits strewing, ond brown foliage shedding. 
The woods at Summer's obsequies are still, 
Stripped of their leaves, and veiled in cheerful gloom : 
So stand submissive parents by their ofl-pring’s tomb. 


Such was the eve—all nature in its mild mood, 
Gems in the sky, and shades upon the earth— 
I fondly loved, in by-gone days of childhood, 
To wreathe a bower within the tangled wildwood, 
And find in musings all I wished of mirth; 
By the rock's wild-rose clamber up the ledge, 
To reach the mossy glade upon the cascade’s edge. 


Who thinks of Autumn when amid the blessing 
Of buds and blossoms from the lap of Spring — 
Or sings the dirge of Winter when caressing 
Autumn in fondness, and ite fruits possessing 7— 
Or looks for Death, though Life is on the wing? 
The joy I now would feel, and felt before, 
Is like an early flower—its fragrance is no more. 


Abington, Pa. Sept. 1-3". H. W.N. 


Pimesto on Atisrice.—This elegant production grows 
spontaneously, but in more abundance in hilly situations near 
the sea, forming extensive groves of most delicious fragrance. 
It is purely the child of nature, and mocks every attempt to 
improve its qualities. A pimento walk is procured by no oth- 
er labor than appropriating a piece of woodland in the neigh- 
borhoed ofa plantation already existing, or in a country where 
the scattered trees are found in a native state, the woods of 
which being fallen, the trees are suffered to remain on the 
ground till they become rotten and perish. In the course of 
twelve months atter the first season, cbundance of young trees 


} will be found growing vigorously in all parts of the land— = 7 Cl 

| Thore is not in the vegetable world a more beautiful produc- 

i! tion than young pimento. 
‘free from bark, and 15 to 20 feet high; its leaves areof a dark 

| green, like those of a bay tree, and form a beautiful contrast 


Wues, 
view the d 
Upon cons! 
what more 
of Mr. Ch 
properly fi 
an early op 
then float: 
readers so 
fessional Jn 
retreat,’ to 


The trunk is smooth and glossy, 


to its white exuberant flowers, and the leaves are equally exu- 
berant with the fruit. As to its preparation for sale, the ber- 
ries are always gathered green; for the admission of ripened 
fruit would considerably diminish the value of the commodi- 


A single tree has been known 





as good crops are only contingent, the value of the commodity 1 not less 
is not so alluring as others, so that many plantations of pr ihe bac 
When she || mento are now exchanged for sugar in the West Indies. life — 
to us ¢] 
| because you can write verses. are thus en 
Not to flatter the weakness of every man from whom you eager and | 
want a favor. ment, and | 
To persecute sectarians by way of extinguishing them. * Eulogy 
The daughters of poor curates and farmers playing on the Binney. 
piano-forte and reading French novels. Discourse. 


To live fifty years, and be surprised at any thing. 
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From Colburn’s New Menthly for Sept. 
HAGAR, 


Sue fled, with one reproachful look 
On him who bade her go; 
And scarcely could the Patriarch brook 
That glance of voiceless wo. 
In vain her quivering lips essayed 
His merey to implore: 
Silent the mandate she obeyed, 
And there was seen no more. 


The burning waste and lonely wild 
Received her as she went; 

Hopeless she clasped her fainting child, 
With thirst and sorrow spent. 

And in the wilderness so drear 
She raised her voice on high, 

And sent forth that heart-stricken prayer— 
* Let me not see him die!” 


Her beautiful—her only boy, 
Her all of hope below ! 
So long his father’s pride and joy, 
And yet from him the blow! 
Alone she must his head sustain, 
And watch his sinking breath, 
And on his bright brow mark the stain 
Of the destroyer, Death! 


** Let me not see him die,” and lo! 
The messenger of peace ; 


! " 
men and things in their just and natural proportions, stripped | third Virginia regiment upon the continental establishmert, 
|,of the pageantry which sometimes disguises their deformities, jand was in service during the memorable campaign of 1776. 
jand deprived of the glare of those false lights which cheat the || He was engaged in the brilliant affair of the surprise and cap- 
| understanding even more than the senses. It has been some- } ture of the Hessians at Trenton, in December of that year. 
times said, and there is great truth in the remark, that if you || Afterwards, on the 11th of September, 1777, he was placed 
would know what a man really is, you should inquire what | with his regiment on the right of the American army at the 
audience he addresses: whether he addresses the presentage , battle of Brandywine, and received the attack of Lord Corn- 
or posterity—whether he seeks the applause of the giddy mul-  wallis.” The regiment, on that occasion, mantained its position 
| titude of the hour, or the slow praise which rises from rather | against superior numbers, without losing an inch of ground, 
, than settles on the tomb—whether he aspires to that fame | until both of its flanks were turned, its ammunition neerly ex- 
|| which is borne on the breath of the living, satisfying and sati- | pended, and one half of the officers and one third of the sol- 
ating, or that which rises unbidden in the hearts of the wise | diers were killed or wounded. Colonel Marshall, whose horse 
and good in after generations, and, though it be voiceless to had received two balls, then retired in good order to recover 
the world, speaks to the consciences and the souls of men | his position on the right of his division; but it had already 
with a thrilling power, the more irresistible because unsus- | retreated. His subsequent military services were equally hon- 
pected. The example of a good man is rarely without its full | orable; and he mantained through life the character of a gul- 
influences; that of a great man, who has stamped his own | lant soldier, an accomplished gentleman, and an unflinching 
| character upon his own age, cannot fail to have much to do, _ patriot. 
| for encouragement or admonition, with the destinies of those | The scenes among which young Marshall was reared, were 
who come after him. | well calculated to nourish a spirit of independence, and to 
The biography of Mr. Chief Justice Marshall has not as | give vigor to a sound physical constitution. To them he pro- 
yet been written, and it is quite uncertain when it will be. | bably owed that robust health, which carried him almost to 
We do not, in this country, usually take much pains to gather | eighty in the enjoyment of the mens sana in corpore sano. 
up the private anecdotes, or memoirs, or papers of eminent! His imagination was warmed, and his genius kindled, and his 
men, until long after their decease, when most of their cotem- | self-reliance strengthened, by the variety of landscape about 
poraries have passed away from the scene, and those who sur-| him. Nature every where around him exhibited its wild or- 
vive them, have in their recollection only faded pictures of the , iginal features of irregular grandeur. He was accustomed to 
past, often obscure and dim, and generally without the fresh- gaze on the mountains with a silent reverence—to penctrate 
ness and warmth of early sketches. In other countries, a the deep gloom and pathless recesses of the forest—to slake 





Once more her tears forget to flow, 
Quce more her sorrows cease. 

Life, strength and freedom now are given 
With mighty power, to one 

Who from his father’s roof was driven, 
And he—the outeast's sen. 


How often we like Hagar mourn, 
When some unlooked-for blight 
Drives us away, no more to turn 
To joys we fancied bright! 
Forced from our idols to retreat, 
And seek th’ Almighty’s care, 
Perchance we are sent forth to meet 
A desert ange! there. 


THE DEATH OF SCHILLER. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
’'T 1s said, when Schiller’s death dvew nigh, 
The wish possessed his mighty mind 
To wander forth, wherever lie 
The haunts and homes of human kind. 


Then strayed the poet, in his dreams, 
By Rome and Egypt's ancient graves ; 
Went up the New World's forest-streams, 
Stood in the Hindoo’s temple-caves ; 
Walked with the Pawnee fierce and stark, 
The bearded Tartar 'mid his herds, 
The pecring Chinese, and the dark, 
False Malay, uttering gentle words. 
How could he rest ?—even then he trod 
The threshold of the world unknown; 
Already, from the seat of God, 
A ray upon his garments shone— 
Shone, and awoke that strong desire 
For love and knowledge reached not here; 
Till Death set free his soul of tire, 
To plunge into its fitter sphere. 
Then—who shall tell how deep, how bright 
The abyss of glory opened round !— 
How thought and feeling flowed, like light, 
Through ranks of being without bound ? 
ratic Review. 


From the New York Review for Oct. 
CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL.* 
HIS LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES. 

Wues, in one of our late numbers, we had occasion to re- 
view the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon constitutional questions, it occurred to us that a some- 
what more extended view of the life, character and services 
of Mr. Chief Justice Marshall might be useful, than could 
properly find a place in that article. We avail ourselves of 
an early opportunity to carry into execution the intention which 
then floated loosely in our mind, and propose to lay before our 
readers some sketches of his biography, and literary and pro- 
fessional labors. If it be pleasant, * through the loop holes of 
retreat,’ to gaze upon the passing scenes of the busy world, it 
is not less “pao and it it is generally far more instructive, 
to turn back upon the past, and to recall the images of those 
who, having acted their parts upon the great theatre of human 
life, are now gathered to the dust of their ancestors, and have 
left to us the inheritance of their deeds and their fame. We 
are thus enabled, amidst the hot pursuits of business, and the 
eager and jealous rivalries of party strife, to pause for a mo- 
Ment, and to see, as it were, reflected from a distant mirror, 


TS _., 
* Eulogy ou the Life and Character of John Marshall, by Horace 


more carnest, and sometimes misplaced, solicitude is exhibit- | his thirst in the sparkling rills which leaped from promontory 
ed to preserve and narrate what is not well known; and to | to promontory, or trickled down the valley with a gentle mur- 
give us, almost at the moment of the death of the individual, mur—and to repose himself after his wanderings in the dark- 
the side lights of his character—the habits of his mind—his | ling shades of some lonely dell. And thus the spirit of poeti- 
table talk—his peculiar tastes—his various or close pursuits— cal enthusiasm was awakened in his heart—a spirit, which be- 
the fumiliar pleasantries of his private life—the occasional came the companion of his youth, and the delight and solace 
shades and sunshine which played about his character—his of his riper years. 

marked sayving»—his dreamy as well as wide-awake specula- A frontier county, however, wes not the place, among a 
tions—and even the little touches of human infirmity, which, rude and sparse population, where he could hope to cultivate 
when not entirely graceful, are yet of a nature to let us into a Jiterary taste. His father, the companion and guide of his 
the inner man, and recéncile us somewhat to the steady con- | early davs—by whose conversation he was enlightened, and 
templation of his greatness, by teaching us that he was mor- | by whose instructions he was clevated—saw too clearly, that 
tal. We order ali these things differently in America; some- | he must go to other regions to acquire the rudiments of a sol- 
times from a delicacy of feeling towards the living—sometimes | jd education. He accordingly sent him, at the age of fourteen, 
from a shy reserve—sometimes from a dread of being obtru- to Westmoreland, at a distance of a hundred miles from home. 


| sive or impertinent—and sometimes from the notion that all where he remained under the tuition of Mr. Campbell, a cier- 


eur public characters should, like heroes upon the stage, be | gyman of great respectability, above a year. He then return- 
dressed up tor dramatic effect, and preserve throughout the | ed home, and continued his studies under a Mr. Thompson, a 
dignity of their holiday costume. There is nothing very re- Scotch clergyman, who was just inducted as pastor of the 
prehensible, or even perheps inconvenient, in all this. But parish, and resided in his father’s family. He pursued his 
our sad, not to say our often shameful, neglect of the private | classical studies under this latter gentleman for another vear, 
papers of our great men, and our tardy justice to their fame, and was then left to his own strenuous diligence to accomplish 
in leaving their memories to the chance misrepresentations | his mastery of the Latin language, with the help only of his 
and mistakes of friends and foes—and sometimes our equally! grammar and dictionary. His attainments in that language 


) Mischievous indiscriminate publication of all that is left, with- were highly respectable; and when he was thus left to lis 
|, out considering that much which is written by men of a hasty | own unassisted studies, he was just commencing the works of 
| and irritable and jealous temperament, may reflect dishonor Livy and Horace. His attainments in English literature were 


upon themselves by its petulance, its injustice, and its resent-| almost entirely owing to the intelligent care of his father, 
| ments ;—these are matters of deeper regret, and more endure whose library contained many of the best writers of the age of 
ing mortification. | Queen Anne, and whose taste and discernment led his choice 
In the case of Mr. Chief Justice Marshall, we have few | to the fairest and most interesting models of that age.“ My 
materials for the story of his life, beyond what may be glean- father,” (<aid he, in a letter to a friend, written many years 
ed from the culogies delivered soon after his decease; and | afterwards) “ superintended the English part of my education, 
these are necessarily brief, and dwell principally upon his | and to his care I am indebted for any thing valuable which | 
public acts, and the events connected with them. We are’ may have acquired in my youth. He was my only intelligent 
, compelled tu rely on these for the main outlines of our own! companion; and was both a watchful parent, and an aflec- 
, sketch. || tionate instructive friend. The young men within my reach 
John Marshall was born at a place called Germantown, in || were entirely uncultivated; and the time I passed with them 
the county of Fauquier, Virginia, on the 24th day of Septem- | was devoted to hardy athletic exercises.” 
ber, 1755. At the time of his birth, Fauquier was one of the |, In this state of things he was found at the first outbreak of 
frontier counties of the state, though now in the centre of its i the American revolution. Fired with the love of liberty, and 
population. Hlis grandfather, of the same name, was a native )| indignant at the impending oppressions of his native land by 
}of Wales, and settled in Westmoreland county, in Virginia, || the domineering authority of the mother country, he at once 
| about the year 1730, where he married Elizabeth Markham, /gave up the study of the law, to which, as a profession, he 
a native of England. Of four sons and five daughters of this || meant to devote himself, and ardently enguged in the study of 
mariage, Thomas, the father of the chief justice, was the old- || military tactics. Immediately after the battle of Lexington, 


| 


jest, and, according to the law of primogeniture, then in farce 
| in Virginia, inherited the family estate, called the ‘ Forest,’ con- 
| sisting of a few hundred acres of poor land in the same county. 
| He removed from Westmoreland to Fauquier, soon after he 
attained to manhood; and having intermarried with Mary 
! Keith, by which marriage he became connected with the Ran- 
| dolphs, he set down upon a small farm, at the place, where 
| John Marshalkvhis eldest son, was born. 
| Thomas Marshall, the father, was a man of extraordinary 
endowments, great vigor, and undaunted courage. Lis origi- 
| education was very narrow and imperfect; but he over- 
came these disadvantages, by the diligence and perseverance 
with which he used all the means within his reach of enlarg- 
ing his knowledge, and yvefining it by a studious attention to 
polite as well as to solid literature. He was from his birth a 
near neighbor of General Washington; they were associates 
during their boyhood ; and continued friends through the whole 
course of their lives. Lord Fairfax, the then great proprietor 
of the northern neck of Virginia, which included Fauquier, 
employed General Washington as surveyor of the western 
of his territory; and Washington employed his friend Marshall 
in the sare business. When the revolution broke out, Thoe 
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he assisted in the organization of a battalion of minute men, 
‘in which he was soon after appointed a first lieutenant. In 
| the autumn of the same year he marched with his company to 
| the relief of Norfolk, then threatened by a “nage party un- 
| der the command of Lord Dunmore; and he was actually en- 
| gaged in the gallant action at the Great Bridge, where Lord 
| Dunmore was repulsed. In July, 1776, he was commission- 
jed a lieutenant in the eleventh Virginia regiment on the con- 
| tinental establishment, and was advanced the next year to the 
rank of captain. From that time, with a brief exception, he 
| continued in active military service, until February, 1781. Dur 


j) ing this period he was engaged in the hard and perilous oper 


ations of the campaigns in the Jersies and Pennsylvania. He 


li fought at the battles of Brandywine, of Germantown, and Mon- 


mouth. In 1779, he was in the covering party at the assault 
of Stony Point, and assisted in the detachment which covered 
the retreat of Major Lee, after his brilliant surprise and cap- 
ture of the British garrison at Powles Hook. In the winter, 
and spring and summer of 1780, being on furlow with other 
supernumerary officers of the Virginia line, he resided at W il- 
|liamsburg in Virginia, and attended the law lectures of Mr. 
(afterwards Chancellor) Wythe, in William and Mary's Col- 





mas Marshall received the appointment of commander of th- 





!Jege. He resigned his commission in February, 1781, finding, 
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from the superabundance of officers in the Virginia line, that 1 state governments, had, in no small measure subdued his con- | senate, he did ratify it. It afterwards became the subject of 


there was no chance of active military employment; and in | fidence in mere unrestrained democracies. He saw, that 


| one of the most ardent and prolonged debates, which had then 


the succeeding autumn he commenced practice at the bar. |! while republican institutions were admirably adapted to per: || been known in the house of representatives in congress. The 


During his military career, he did not arrive at any higher 
rank than that of captain: but this was not owing to any de- 
fect of high military qualities, but resulted from the slow pro- 
gress of promotion in the Virginia line, since there was, as 
has been already intimated, a great superabundance of officers. 
His merits, were not, however, overlooked. He was often 
employed in high confidential stations ; and he served as dep- 
uty judge advocate on many occasions with great distinction, 
and the unreserved confidence of all the officers of the army 
with whom he was brought in contact. Perhaps no man, by 
his galiantry, his gentleness of demeanor, his urbane but dig- 
nitied conduct, his intelligence and disinterestedness, and act- 
ivity in behalf of his friends, ever acquired a more enviable 
popularity among his brother officers. To the day of their 
deaths, the veterans, whe had known him and served with 
him, spoke of him witha tenderness of affection, and a warmth 
of admiration, rarely to be found among those who have not 
been influenced by the claims and homage of superior rank. 
To the kindness of his old companions in arms, the chief jus- 
tice was accustomed, in his modest way, to attribute the suc- 
cess with which his early efforts at the bar were crowned. 
ds They knew,” he would say, “ that I felt their wrongs and 
sympathized in their sufierings, and had partaken of their la- 
bors, and that I vindicated their claims upon their country 
with a warm and constant earnestness.” 

In the spring of 1782, Mr. Marshall was elected a member 
ef the Virginia legislature: and in the autumn of thie same 
year. a member of the executive council of the state. In 1783, 
he married Miss Ambler, ¢ daughter of the then treasurer of 
the state. to whom he had become attached before leaving the 
Wish this lady he lived in the most affectionate conju- 
nion more than fifty vears; and she died about two years 
and a half before his own decease. About the time of his 
marriage he removed te Richmond, in order to engage in the 
larger practice of his protes-ion in the capital of the state. In 
the spring of 1784, he resigned his seat at the council beard: 
and notwithstanding his removal to Richmond, he was elect- 
ed the same vear a member from his native county Fanquier. 
Indeed, te this county he seemed, during his whole life, to be 

Ached by uncommon ties ef affectionate regard. He pur- 
din the county, and the principal 

: ‘ e since become settled there, hav- 
ing received valuable estates from the bounty of their liberal 
parent. It was there, that he intended to pass the remnant 
of his days, aiter he should have resigned the chief justiceship. 
Nor has the county been unmindful of his services, and of his 
extraordinary merit, and attachment to it. On the contrary, 
for many years, and down to his untimely death, his eldest 
son, Thoinas Marshall, a man of uncommon purity and excel- 
lence of character, represented Fauquicr in the state legisla- 
ture; and, at the moment we are writing, a younger son still 
sustains the same high honor. 












In 1787, Mr. Marshall was chosen a member of the legis 
Jature for Henrico county, in which Richmond is situated ; 
and he continued 2 member from that period to 1792, when 
he retired, in order to prosecute his profirssional labors with 
more undivided attention. In 1753, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the convention called in Virginia to deliberate upon the 
adoption of the constitution of the United States; and on that 
occasion he acted on the same side with Washington and Mad- 
ison, and zealously supported the adoption of the constitution, 
as the only security of our civil and political liberties as a 
nation. 

Tt was to this period of his life, that we are to refer the 
gradual development and consolidation of the great political 
principles which constituted the guide of all his fnture life—to 
which he clung with a steadfast and unshrinking devotion, and 
which he supported with a zeal and ability rarely equalled, 
and perhaps never surpassed. Like all young men of a san- 
ruine temperament and independent spirit, he was at first cap- 
tivated with the notions of a broad and unbridled liberty. He 
saw in the pretensions of the mother country little else than 
the gradual usurpations of settled anthority over the rights of 
those who were subjected to its sway; and he thought that 
rovernment, in order to be useful, should be limited within 
the narrowest bounds, and that every grant of power should 
be watched with intense jealousy, as an inconvenient abridg- 
ment of the rights of the community. He had, too, the most 
unbounded confidence in the intelligence, and wisdom, and 
virtue of the whole people. He deemed it impossible that 
they should ever mistake their own true interests, far less that 
they should ever be betrayed into a voluntary surrender or 
abandonment of them. He believed, that all power. however 

unchecked, was safe in their hands: and that the feebler the 
arm of the government, the more perfect and complete was 
the protecting virtue of the people. ‘When I recollect” 
(said he, in the letter already alluded to) “the wild and en- 
thusiastic democracy, with which my opinions of that day 


opinion, gave a most touching sanctity. 


petuate the interests and support the rights of the people, |) lines of party were drawn with a close, and almost startling, 
they required great energy to be well administered ; and that | severity. And yet it may now be freely and boldly affirmed, 
unless powers adequate to their due maintenance and protec- || that no measure ever was more just, more wise, or more im 
tion were confided to intelligent rulers, they would be  per- || periously demanded by the true interests of the country. It 
petually assailed by wild and reckless and unprincipled dem- || saved us from what must have been a ruinous war, ifnot from 
agogues, who would trample upon the people after having |) a national bankraptey. To what, then, is this extraordinary 
made them the misguided instruments of their own extrava- | delusion to be justly attributed 7? To two causes ; the one ac- 
gance and vengeance. The scenes, too, which immediately | cidental, and the other permanent in its operations. The first 
succeeded the revolution, were calculated to enforce every | was an infatuated admiration of the French revolution, which 
lesson of this sort. The industry of the whole country was i generated a correspondent hostility to England. The last was 
prostrated—the rights of property were assailed in every va- |) the unrelenting virulence of party spirit, which but too often 
riety of forms—debts were no longer capable of being collect- |) becomes, in republics, the engine of the most ruinous projects, 


ed—courts of justice were either shut up, or their ordinary | in order to avenge itself upon its opponents, or to gratity its 


functions obstructed by legislative enactments, or performed | own adherents by the exertion of its power. If, indeed, there 
with a weak and timid submission to popular prejudices—the | were not constantly under our eyes the most solemn and af- 
army was disbanded without pay, and without public sympa- | fecting lessons of this sort, (and no one could be more humili- 
thy—the national and state governments were equally without || ating than this, to our national pride or foresight,) this might 
resources or credit ;—and what aggravated every other evil |) serve as a warning of the infinite danger of yielding up our 
was, that the very recomendations of the only just remedies | judgements to the impassioned declamations of interested par- 
by the purest and wisest of our patriots were received with a | sans, or to the blind suggestions of political jealousy. 
cold disdain, or rejected with harsh reproaches. It was im- | In the year 1796, President Washington offered to Mr. 
possible, therefore, for an intelligent and honest mind not to, Marshall the office of attorney general of the United States ; 
come to the conclusion, that the imbecility of a governmen g and a short time after, upon the recall of Mr. Monroe, the of- 
was no security against oppression; and that a well organized | fice of ambassador to the court of France. Both of these nigh 
and efficient republican government was the only substitute || stations, reflecting so much honor upon Mr. Marshall, as com- 
for brute force or ruinous anarchy. It is said to have been the | ing from him who was “first in war, first in peace, and first 
remark of a great statesman, (and probably has been uttered | in the hearts of his fellow citizens,” he steadily but respect- 
by many others,) that he should think very ill of the morals of fully declined. His extensive practice at the bar, secumng to 
a yeung man not in love with a pure unchecked democracy; hun a high reputation and an ample compensation, seemed to 
and he should think still worse of the wisdom of an old man, him more desirable than any public office. When, however, 
who was uot sensible of its utter impracticability for all the | at a subsequent and more eritical juncture of our political af- 
purposes of rational freedom. fairs, in 1797, President Adams selected him, jointly with 
Tt was Mr. Marshall’s good fortune, too, a¢ this period of Mr. C. C. Pinckney and Mr. E. Gerry, as envoys for an ex- 
his life, to be brought, in the discharge of his public duties, in | traordinary mission to France, he thought it a duty to accept 
contact with some of the wisest and ablest men of the coun- the station; and he accordingly proceeded with his colleagues 
try. In the legislature of Virginia he was drawn into an inti- to Paris, to perform the functions of that most important and 
mate communion with Washington and Madison; and in the delicate service. The fate of the mission is well known. It 
convention of 1788, he had a still more ample opportunity to | failed to produce the desired reconciliauion between the two 
hear those profound discussions upon the pnnciples and ope- countries, the demands of France being of a nature to which 
rations of government, which never can take place except in the honor of our country forbade the envoys to submit. Some 
times of great distress and momentous excitement. The attempts at intimidation and venal influence then took place, 
friendship which he then formed with those great men was of a nature to reflect deep dishonor upon the good faith and 
never afterwards broken. With Mr. Madison, indeed, in af- | integrity of the French government. It is weil known that 
ter times, when they became separated in their political at- the whole correspondence was drawn up, and the mission con- 
tachinents, it may be said to have been somewhat intermitted; | ducted, by Mr. Marshall. The whole proceedings were laid 
but there never was the slightest alienation of kindness be- | before congress by President Adams; and the country, as it 
tween them; and after the political contests, to which we were by acclamation, approved the firm and manly stand 
have alluded, had passed by, their intercourse was most frank- taken by the envoys. The state papers thus prepared by Mr. 
ly and warmly renewed, and so continued until the grave had = Marshall, in point of ability, force, and accuracy of reasoning, 
closed over them. With Washington, Mr. Marshall main- just principles, and full understanding of the law of nations, 
tained through life an intimate friendship, to which unbound- have never been s od. They compare with the state pa- 
ed confidence, and mutual respect, and entire harmony of pers of the most celebrated perniods in our annals; with the 
state papers, when Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison held the 
When the plan of the constitution was first laid before the seals of the department of state. On his return to the United 
people, it was immediately assailed with great vehemence and States in 1798, Mr. Marshall was received with the liveliest 
force in many of the state legislatures, and in none with more | demonstrations of respect and gratitude, A public dinner was 
severity and zeal then in Virginia. “In the course of the sea. || given to him by members of both houses of congress, “as an 
sion of 1788,” (said Mr. Marshall) “ the increasing efforts of | ¢'dence of affection for his person, and of their grateful ap- 
the enemies of the constitution made a deep impression ; and probation of the patriotic firmness with which he sustained 
before its close a great majority showed a decided hostility to the dignity ef his country during his important mission.” 
it. I teok an active part in the debates on this question, and Mr. Marshall was now desirous of resuming his protession, 
was uniform in support of the proposed constitution.” In the and devoting himself exclusively to its lucrative pursuits. He 
convention, also, he spoke on several occasions in defence of had every reason to believe, that his success would be far 
the constitution, in a manner which excited general praise. £feater than it had been in past times, since his reputation, 
And we can readily trace, even in the imperfect reports of the | #* @ statesman and lawyer of the bighest attainments, had 
debates of that convention, many striking proofs of his sound | "0W become identified with the interests and character of the 
and discriminating reasoning. ‘To the discussions which were || “hole nation. But he was not permitted to indulge his own 
then had, he himself has observed, “ justice never has been, || Wishes. General Washington, in the most confidential and 
end never con be dane.” | affecting manner, made an appeal to him to engage again in 
Afier the constitution was adopted, Mr. Marshall retired | public life; and at his earnest and elmost importunate solici- 
‘again to private life, from which he was recalled, very much |) en, Mr. Marshall became a candidate for a seat in con 
against his own inclination, by the violent party excitements || ETP**: and, after a most warm canvass, was in 1799 returned 
respecting the British treaty of 1794; and he was in 1795 |) * member of the house of representatives. It is meee, 
elected a member of the legislature. In the course of the en- |, ¥® think, to have come into the national councile under more 
<uing session, the treaty was attacked in a very bold and ve- | roud and: imposing circumstances. To be the choice of 
hement manner, and was defended by Mr. Marshall, with an | Washington at any time, would of itself be no small honor ; 
eloquence and ability, which have always been deemed among || but to be so, at a crisis deeply involving all the best interests 
the most splendid exhibitions of his genins. He was not en- | of the country, and full of political perils, which required the 
tirely successful; but he reduced the resolutions of the legis. | aid of the clearest heads, and the purest hearts, and the firm- 
lature to a simple disapproval of the treaty on the ground of | Cat principles, and at his urgent raonal appeal, was as flat- 
expediency, having completely demolished the formidable ar- |) tring an encomium upon Mr. Marshall's merits, as could be 
ray of constitutional objections. It is ecarcely possible for us, |) bestowed. 
living at such a distance from the period of those excitements, || During the brief service of Mr. Marshall in Congress, the 
‘to realize the extent of the opposition to the treaty, or the |! memorable debate took place in the case of Jonathan Rob- 
| strange perversities of judgement by which the public opinion, bins, alias Thomas Nash. The circumstances connected with 
|| touching it, was deluded and misled. Perhaps no measure, || it, and which are necessary to explain it, may be shortly 
since the constitution was adopted, ever created, throughout || stated. By the British treaty of 1794, it was agreed, that 
\|\the whole union, such an inflamed and exaggerated state of || persons charged with murder or forgery committed within the 





were tinctured, T am disposed to ascribe my devotion to the || public feeling. The tocsin of alarm was rung from Georgia 
union, and to a government competent to its (preservation, at ||to Maine; and the most impassioned addresses were made at 
judg ” Per- || public meetings, and through the public press, to rouse the it~ 





least as much to casual cire esas to j 
haps he did himself some injustice in this suggestion. The || dignation, and stimulate the passions, of the people. Presi- 
truth was, that his severe experience, during the revolution- \\dent Washington remained unmoved during the general tu- 


Jurisdiction of either nation, and seeking an asylum within the 
countries of the other, should, on mutual requisitions, be de- 
livered up to justice, on such evidence of criminality, as, ac- 
cording to the law of the place where the person so charged 
should be found, would justify his apprehension and commit- 
ment for trial, if the offence had there been committed. Jona- 





ary war, of the mischiefs of a > tatlonal government, av | seus He determined to ratify the treaty, and, upon his own 
of the inconstancy, inertness, and occasional violence of the |! responsibility, with the concurrence of his cabinet and the 


than Robbins was charged with murde:, committed on board 
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___ — 

of the British frigate Hermione on the high seas; and was, 

upon the requisition of the British government, in 1799, ar- 

rested in South Carolina. President Adams, on that ocea- 

sion, requested Judge Bee, the district judge of South Caro- 

lina, to examine the case, and authorized him, if upon a full | 
hearing the charge was sufficiently established, to deliver him 

up to the British authorities for trial. Judge Bee according: 

ly, after hearing the proofs, delivered Robbins to the British 


authorities, and he was carried to the British dominions, tried i are written indeed with the warmth of personal friendship ; 


for the offence, and, on conviction, hanged.. During his con- 
finement in South Carolina, Robbins insisted that he was an 
American citizen, though it is now well known that he was a 





British subject; and a good deal of public sympathy was ex- || ™C and truth of statement. 


cited for him on this account. The party then opposed to the | 
administration made it the general topic of public debate and | 
newspaper discussion, and assailed the proceedings of the | 
resident with great severity and harshness, as unauthorized | 
“ the treaty, and as unconstitutional. It was almest of course, 
that the same subject should come before congress for ani- 


madversion and rebuke, as it was supposed to present a most || contidence and almost the warmth of youth. On this occa: | 
Mr. Ed-| S100 he spoke on two of the most important questions which 
ward Livingston of New-York, Mr. Nicholas of Virginia, and || *¢itated the convention—the basis of representation, and the 
Mr. Gallatin of Pennsylvania, were leaders in the attack ; and || Bure of the judicial office. To his persevering efforts and 


vulnerable point of assault upon the administration. 


Mr. Bayard of Delaware, and Mr. Marshall, mainly conduct: | 
ed the defence. It was upon this occasion, that Mr. Mar- | 
shall first displayed before the nation those extraordinary pow- 





; 


| 
j 


ers for judicial logic and solemn constitutional argumentation, || 


which became the distinguishing characteristics of his subse- |, 


quent career. No argument could have been more complete 


or satisfactory, whether considered with reference to the point | 


of treaty obligation, or the law of nations, or the constitution- 
al right and duty of the executive. The speech was after- 
wards published, as corrected by himself; and it has been pro- 
nounced, by the almost unanimous voice of the nation, as one 
of the most masterly which has ever been delivered on the 
floor of congress. It settled the question, then and forever. 
Ithas acquired almost the force of a wlicial sentence, and has 
been treated, like the celebrated letter of the duke of New- 
castle to the Prussian minister, written by Lord Mansfield, as 
an answer without any possible reply—Reponse sans replique. 

It was during the same session of congress, and a short 
time before this speech, that Mr. Marshall was called upon 
to announce in the house of representatives the death of Gen. 
Washington, and to offer the resolutions on that mournful oc- 
easion. He performed the tsk with great brevity, deep feel- 
ing, and in terms of most appropriate and affectionate praise. 

At the close of the session of congress in 1800, Mr. Mar- 
shall was appointed by President Adams, first, secretary of 
war, and soon afterwards, secretary of state. He remained in 
this latter department but a short period. Our relations with 
Great Britain were then of a critical nature ; and the few dis- 
patches which passed from the department, while Mr. Mar- 
shall was at its head, established his entire competency and 
ability to fulfil the highest duties of the station. On the 31st 
of January, 1801, Mr. Marshall, at the age of forty-five, re- 
ceived the appointment of chief justice of the United States 
from President Adams, and immediately afterwards he re- 
signed the office of secretary of state, and assumed the duties 
of this high and responsible station. It is due to his memory | 
to state, that the office was conferred on him, not only without 
his own solicitation, but absolutely without any suspicion on 
his part of the president's intention to appoint him, he having 


Mr. Justice Cushing, had declined it, another gentleman, the | 
late Mr. Justice Patterson, for the office. The appointment 


: } ce om imimal 5 So tae ' , 
was unanimously approved by the senate; and Mr.‘Marshall | "®t 8@¥> Ht 1s a inimitable portrait by the hand of a master ! 


accordingly took his seat on the bench, as chief justice, at the | 
ensuing February term of the supreme court. 
to discharge its duties until the time of his death, which hap- |; 
pened, after a painful and somewhat protracted illness, at 
Philadelphia, on the sixth day of July, 1835. 1 
His judicial career was uncommonly long, extending over a 
period of more than thirty-four years; and yet it may with en- 





tire truth be said, that his reputation continued to increase in | just as a Roman might be supposed to have felt ashamed in 
brillianey and solidity down to its very close. His intellectual | Athens. Perhaps, too, he thought that these same French 
| soldiers had been in his ill-fated capital—that his troops in 


powers were not in the slightest degree impaired by his great | 
age; and at the very last session of the court, which he at- 
tended, the same acuteness, the same powers of analvsis, 
the same exquisite discrimination of the lines and bounds of 
principles, which had marked his earlier life, were seen, and 
telt, and honored by his colleagues. He had for some vears 
contemplated a retirement from the bench, dreading that his 
intellectual faculties might be impaired; and he had express: | 
ed repeatedly to one or two of his most confidential friends, | 
his anxious hope, that they would not allow him to remain on | 
the bench a day after they suspected his mind was on the 
wane. We happen to know, that these friends, from a deep | 
reverence and affection for the chief justice, had determined | 
to act upon his suggestion, if the time should ever arrive in| 
which it was proper to be done. Fortunately, it never did | 
arrive. His setting sun was seen in its clear unclouded splen- | 
dor, beaming as it descended with a larger orb and more aoft- 
ened light, until the very moment, when it sunk beneath the 
horizon with a beautiful and tranquilizing transparency. 

_ We do not propose, in this connexion, to bring under re- 
view the judicial character of the chief justice generally, or 
that particular department of it, in which he may without dis- 





‘dom, or that calm and comprehensive reason, which chiefly 


j orator, and a writer, both of prose and verse, at least of suf- 
actually recommended to the president, atter the oldest judge, || ficient excellence to prove the varicty of his attainments, and 


He continued j thing calm and melancholy in Alexander. 


}triumph; he gazed almost with an air of compassion on a 





paragement be truly said to have excelled all other judges— 


the examination and discussion of constitutional questions. | 
The latter has been sufficiently considered in the article in our | 
April number, to which we have already alluded ; and we in- | 
tend to supply any deficiencies on this head, as well as in re- | 
lation to his personal character, by citing in the close of the 
present article, if we can find room, some passages from the 
discourses of Mr. Binney and Mr. Justice Story, which are in 
coincidence with our own views on the same subject. They | 


but after reviewing them at this distance of time, when what 
was then a source of public sorrow, has now become a part of | 
history, we see no reason to doubt their unexaggerated accu- 


We had almost forgotten to state, that the chief justice was | 
chosen a member of the Virginia convention, called to revise 
the state constitution, in 1829. In the same convention were 
two ex-presidents of the United States, Madison and Monroe, 
between whom and himself there had been early friendships ; 
and those friendships were again renewed, with the delightful 


venerable authority it is mainly owing, that the Virginia judges 
now hold their offices by the only independent tenure, that of | 


good behavior. i} 
7 * * *. * 7 2 





We have been insensibly drawn into this prolonged account 
of the chief justice, far beyond our intention; and we trust 
that our readers will pardon us, for what they may deem an 
undue solicitude to let him be seen as he was. As we were 
about to close our remarks, our eyes caught the character of 
Lord Somers, so exquisitely drawn by Sir James Mackintosh, 
and it struck us, in many of its leading traits, to be exactly 
that of Marshall. “He (says Sir James in his admirable | 
sketch) * seemed to have very nearly realized the pertect mo- | 
del of a wise statesman in a free community. His end was | 


| public liberty. He employed every talent and resource, which || 


were necessary for the end, and not prohibited by the rules of | 
morality. He was neither unfitted by scruples for the practi- 
eal service of mankind, nor lowered by the use of immoral 
means to the level of vulgar politicians. The only term of | 
intellectual praise, which necessarily includes virtue, is wis- 


fixes its eye on human happiness, after having embraced 1 its 
wide survey both the worlds of speculation and action, and 

from the contemplation of both discovers the most effectual 

means of attaining the worthiest ends. This exalted quality 

is characteristic of that serenity and order which prevailed in | 
the vest understanding of Lord Somers, as well as the disin- | 
terested principles which regulated its exertion.” “ His quiet 
and retined mind rather shrunk from popular applause. He 
preserved the most intrepid steadiness with a disposition so 
mild, that his friends thought its mildness excessive, and his 
enemies supposed that it could scarcely be natural. He seems 
to have been raised by the simplicity which the love of useful- 
ness inspires, above all the moral qualities which tend towards | 
boasting or violence, and to have been conscious, that he could 

be an active statesman without ceasing to be a man of virtue. 
He united a masculine understanding with the most elegent 
genius. He was a most learned lawyer, an accomplished 





the elegance of his pursuits."’ Instead of “ Lord Somers” in- | 
sert “Chief Justice Marshall,” and who is there that would 


| 

jin cumiet shaadinakoabanaiinaaa | 

Tuer Emperor ALexanper iN Parts.—There was some- | 
He used to go 
about Paris on horseback or on foot, without attendants and | 


without ostentation. He appeared to be astonished at his own | 





»opulation which he seemed to regard as superior to himself. 
Je seemed to feel that he was a barbarian in the midst of us, 


their turn had become masters of Paris, where he might find 
some of the torches extinguished by those who had at once de- 
livered and destroved Moscow. This destiny—this changing 
fortune—this misery, alike common to subjects and kings, 
could not fail to make a profound impression on a mind so re- 
ligiously disposed as that of Alexander. The Czar consider- 
ed himself as merely an instrument in the hands of Provi- | 
dence, and he arregated no merit to himself. Madame de || 
Stacl complimented him on the happiness which his subjects |! 
enjoyed in being governed by him, : oer deprived of a con- | 
stitution. Alexander replied, “1 am merely a fortunate acci- | 
dent.” A young man in the streets of Paris expressed his ad- 
miration of the Emperor's demeanor even to the humblest per- 
sons. “Is it not the duty of Sovereigns to behave so?" was 
Alexander's answer. He declined residing in the Tuileries, 
recollecting that Bonaparte had been pleased to fix his quar- 
ters in the palaces of Vienna, Berlin, and Moscow. alia 
ap to the statue of Bonaparte on the column of the Place Ven- 
dome, he said, “If I were elevated so high, I fear my head 
would be turned.”” | When he visited the Tuileries he was 
shown the Salon of Peace. ‘ What use,” said he, smiling, 
“had Bonaparte for such an apartment?” Chateaubriand. 








THE BIRD-CATCHER. 
(The following lines were written by Raymond Blanchard to illus- 
trate a picture representing a young boy eagerly intent on catching 
a bird by the use of salt, after the prescribed fashion.} 
GENTLY, gently yet, young stranger, 
Light of heart and light of heel ; 
Ere the bird perceives its danger, 
On it slyly steal. 
Silence !—ah! your scheme is failing 
No: pursue your pretty prey; 
See, your shadow on the paling 
Startles it away. 
Hush! your step some note is giving ; 
Not a whisper—not a breath! 
Watchful be as aught that’s living, 
And be mute as death! 
Glide on, ghost-like, still inclining 
Downwards o'er it; or, as sure 
As the sun is on us shining, 
’T will escape the lure. 
Caution ! now you're nearer creeping; 
Nearer yet—how still it seems! 
Sure, the winged creature's sleeping, 
Wrapt in forest-dreams ! 
Golden sights that bird is seeing— 
Nest of green, or mossy bough; 
Not a thought it hath of fleeing ; 
Yes, you'll catch it now. 
How your eyes begin to twinkle! 
Silence, and you'll scarcely fail. 
Now stoop down and softly sprinkle 
Salt upon its tail. 
Yes, you have it in your tether, 
Never more to skim the skies; 
Lodge the salt on this long feather— 
Ha! it flies! it flies! 
Hear it—hark ! among the bushes, 
Laughing at your idle lures: 
Boy, the self-same feeling gushes 
Through my heart and yours. 
Baffled sportsman—childish Mentor, 
How have I been—hapless fault !— 
Led, like you, my hopes to centre 
On a grain of salt! 
Time! thy feather turned to arrows; 
I for salt have used thy sand, 
Wasting it on hopes, like sparrows, 
That elude the hand. 
On what captures I've been counting, 
Stooping here, and creeping there, 
All to see my bright hope mounting 
High into the air! 
Half my life I've been pursuing 
Plans I'd often tried before, 
Rhapsodics that end in ruin— 
I, and thousands more. 
This, young sportsman, be your warning; 
Though you've lost some hours to-day, 
Others spend their life’s fair morning 
In no wiser way. 
What has been my holiest treasure ? 
What were ye unto my eyes, 
Love, and peace, and hope, and pleasure ? 
Birds of Paradise! 
Spirits that we think to capture 
By a false and childish scheme, 
Until tears dissolve our rapture— 
Darkness ends our dream. 
Thus are objects loved the dearest, 
Distant as the dazzling star; 
And when we appear the nearest, 
Farthest off we are. 
Thus have children of all ages, 
Seeing bliss before them fly, 
Found their hearts but empty cages, 
And their hopes—on high! 





From the Sporting Magazine. 
A PRIZE FIGHT. 

“It is not many years since,” began the Doctor (and as 
with common consent the hum of conversation was succeeded 
by a general silence,) “that in company with some friends I 
attended some races in the town of After the cus- 
tomary sports for the day had concluded, some young bucks, 
hearing there was a celebrated pugilist from town on the 
ground, and in the hope of giving increased ec/at to the end 
of a pleasant day, collected a purse of £50 for a fight between 
the pugilist and any adventurer willing to enter the ring with 
him. At first several countrymen, who had heard only of the 
purse, came eagerly forward to contest the prize, but on learn- 
ing from some good natured bystander of the awkward cus- 
tomer they would have to deal with, speedily withdrew. It 
seemed as if the hopes of these philanthropic gentlemen were 
to be disappointed, when a good looking young countryman, 
whose dress bespoke neatness struggling with poverty, stepped 
forward amid the cheers of the populace, at all times ready to 
applaud any thing conducive to their own gratification, how- 
ever much at the expense of others. It is true some humane 
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bystanders sought to dissuade the rash youth from a contest 
with one whose riper years, skill, and experience made a de- 
feat a certainty. He seemed to heed neither the encourage 
ments of false, nor the kind w arning of real friends. A ring 
was soon formed, and bottle-holders, and seconds named, who 
began to assist the respective combatants in stripping for the 
unequal fray. The pugilist went through this ceremony with 
the coolness of one accustomed to the ring, and, when strip- | 
ped, shewing an athletic frame, in which every muscle ap- 
peared developed, unincumbered with useless flesh, the spec- | 
tators knew not which most to wonder at, the Herculean torm || 
which stood before them, or the temerity of the almost beard- || 
less youth whese Apolio-like figure presented such a contrast. || 
“All preliminaries arranged, and the combatants having || 
shaken hands, both placed themselves in position, and for a | 
space stood motionless, each with his eve fixed upon the othe |; 
er. The frame of the puzilist was iron, not so his heart, which || 
he felt moved with pity when he beheld the gallantry of the || 
finely propostioned youth who confronted him. *My young || 
friend,’ he Said in a tone inaudible to those around, ‘ what | 
could have induced you to risk yourself against a practiced | 
hand like me? take my advice and retire before it is too late.’ 
* Never!’ emphatically rejoined Dalton, (for such I heard was 
his name,) ‘my mind is made up for the worst.’ ‘At least |) 
then,’ said the pugilist, who now commenced sparring, ‘ give 
in after a few rounds, which will be enough to save vour credit. || 
I will not punish you much, and will give vou a share of the 
prize.’ ‘All or none,’ was the reply: and the contest now 
commenced in earnest, to the satisfaction of the populace, who 
had begun to grow impatient at the delay. Nothing is more | 
disgusting than the description of a prize fight, where the 
most dreadful disigurement and injuries done by man to man 
ina cool deliberate manner for the sake of lucre, are if possi- || 
ble, made worse by being recounted in a slang phrase and sys- 
tematic form to minister to the worst appetite of the depraved. 
For a length of time the punishment received by Dalton was 
tearful in the extreme to witness, and while all applauded his 
courage, the general opinion was that he must sink under it, 
and that every round would be his last. Still he fought on, 
although several of the gentlemen who get up the fight ad- 
vised him to retire, us he might do so with credit. The pu- 
gilist, whe up to this peried had scarcely a merk, now began 
to show symptoms of anxiety and distress. The extraordina- 
ry rapidity with which Dalton flew at him gave him no time 
to regain wind, and cansed him at length repeatedly to miss 
his blows, and at last, to the amazement of the spectators, he 
received a blow, to all uppearance the result ef accident rather 
than of aim, which felled him like an ox to the cround, Dalton 
falling heavily upon him. Upon both being raised by their 
seconds, the pugilist was found insensible, and could not be 
brought to time, when Dalton, who tottered streaming with 
gore from his second’s arms into the ring tor a moment, was 
procliimed conqueror amidst the deafening shouts of the mob. | 
** No sooner had he heard himself named vietor,than Dalton 
sank exhausted tothe ground, where he was found by the gen- 
tleman who came forward to give him the purse of gold he had 
so desperately fought to win. Half supported on his second’s 
knee, there lay the unhappy vouth, the blood streaming in tor- 
rents from his mouth, and every feature battered out of resem- 
blance to humanity. At first he seemed scarcely conscious of 
the proffered purse, as the gentleman, with many encomiums 
on his courage and conduct, offered it to him. At length, as 
if roused to sudden consciousness by the sizht, he snatehed it 
with eager feebleness, and pressed it to his bosom. ‘ Kind 
gentleman,’ and the warm stream of life almost choked hisut- 
terance, ‘give this to my poor mother; ¢’en now perhaps they 
take awav her all: oh, run, run—but stop!’ and with an ef- 
fort he slightly raised himself upon his elbow, as if to throw 
additional earnestness into the solemn tone in which he be- 
sought us not to tell how he won the dear-bought gold. All | 
around were moved, and several, becoming aiarmed at the | 
rapidly sinking state of the poor youth, calied loudly for a sure | 
xeon, Advancing to where he lay, I knelt beside the unhap- 
py suiferer. One look sutiiced to tell me all was hopeless; he 
had burst a blood vessel in that desperate struggle, and life 
was rapidly ebbing. This I communicated to all around, as 
I thought unheard by my patient, who lay to all appearances | 
in that sleep, the consequence of extreme debility, which so | 
often ushers life to death. Some cordial which I administer- 
ed, with the application of cold water to his cut and swollen | 
face, seemed to revive him for a moment; alas, it was but for | 
a moment’ when, having once more implored us to give the 
money to his mother, and save her from the knowledge of his | 
unhappy fate, he sank into a stupor which turned almost in- | 
stantly into the sleep of death. From a bystander we learned | 
the motive which had prompted him to the rash act which 
cost him his life, A digress had been put into his mother’s | 
cottage for rent, a poor widow who had known better days, 
and whose only support he was. Almost driven to madness | 
at her situation, he heard of £50 offered as the prize for a pu- | 
gilistic encounter. | 
“ Gentlemen,” concluded the doctor, in a tone which came | 
from the heart, “ you know the rest, and had you heard, as I 
did, the heart-rending shriek of the wretched mother, when 
rushing through thee 1, ich si ', before qrer—had yon 
seen her, us I did, throw herself on the corpse of her noble, 
though ill-fated voy, to rise bereft of reason for ever, you would 
not wonder at the aversion I have ever since felt towards pu- 
gilists and pugiliem.” 
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RETURN OF THE PARENTS. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
Lone had they sped 

O’er distant hill and valley, noting much 
God's goodness in the riches of the land, 
The summer-fruitege, and the harvest-hoard, 
The reaper wrestling with the bearded wheat, 
And the proud torrent’s glory when it shakes 
The everlasting rock—nor yet forgets 
To sprinkle greenness on the loneliest flower 
That trembles at its base. Much, too, they spake 
Of pleasure, ‘neath the hospitable roofs 
Of severed kindred: how the leving heart 
From such communien learns to wipe away 
The dust of household care, which sometimes hangs ! 


In clouds o'er the clear spirit. 


But anon 
The eloquent lip grew silent, for they drew 
Near that blest spot which throws all other lights 
Into streng shadow—Home. 
At that full thought, | 
The bosom's pulse beat quicker, and the wheels 
Moved all too slow, though scarce the eager steeds 
Obeyed the rein. And as the mother spake 
Somewhat, in murmurs, of her youngest boy, 
There came a flood of beauty o’er her brow; 
For holy love hath beauty, which gray Time 
Could never steal. 
*Tis there, behind the trees— 

That well-known roof—and from the open door, 
Whata glad rush! The son, who fain would take | 
His mother in his arms, as if her foot 
Was all too good for earth; and at his side 
The beautiful daughter, with her raven hair 
So smoothly folded o'er her classic brow ; 
The infant crowing in its nurse's arms; 
The bold boy, in his gladness springing up 
Even to his father’s shoulder; lisping tongues, 
And little dancing feet, and outstretched hands 
Grasping the parent's skirts ;—it was a group 
That artist’s pencil never yet hath sketched 
In all its plenitude! 

And when I saw 
The brightness of the tear of joy, I felt 
How poor the pomp of princes, and what dross 
Was beaten gold, compared with that dear wealth— 
Home, and its cratulation, and the ties 
Which Heaven hath twisted round congenial hearts 
To draw them to itself. 


| 
‘ 


Democratic Review. 


From the Metropolitan for Sept. - 
ABSURDITIES OF HUMAN LIFE. 

To rise early on a cold morning when you have nothing to 
do. 

Not to go to bed when you are sleepy, because it is not a 
certain hour. 

To stand in water to your knees fishing for trout, when you 
can buy them in a clean dry market. 

Curates, younger brothers, &c., marrying out of hand; and 
when they find themselves with a numerous progeny, lament- 
ing the severity of their lot, and abusing bishops, elder broth- 
ers, and patrons of all denominations for not providing for 
them. 

To suppose that every one likes to hear your child cry, and 
you talk nonsense to it. , 

The perpetual struggle of affectation to pass for an oddity. 

Old men affecting the gaicty and gallantry of youth—young 
men assuming the gravity and sanctity of age. 

To the loss of time and money at the card-table to add that 
of your temper. 

An honest thriving soap-boiler imagines he has a talent for 
public speaking, commences orator, and cannot comprehend, 
after many a speech, why the government does not become 
better, nor why his business has become worse. 

You have a dozen children with different dispositions and 


‘ capacities, and you give them all the same education. 


To send your son to travel into foreign countries, ignorant 
of the history, constitution, manners, and language of his own. 

To tell a person from whom you solicit a loan of money 
that you are in want of it. 

You lie in bed till eleven, take a luxunous breakfast, lounge 


about your park, return to a sumptuous board at seven, play || 


at cards till midnight, eat heartily again at supper, and won- 
der that you do not enjoy a perfect elasticity and health of 
mind and body. 

To call a man hospitable who indulges his vanity by dis- 
playing his service of plate to his rich neighbors, frequently, 
but was never known to give a dinner to any one really in 
| want of it. 

You indulge your child in an unlimited passion for fine 
clothes and good living, and are afterwards shocked at his be- 
ing a coxcomb and a glutton. 

| That any man should despair of success in any the most 
' foolish undertaking, in a world so overstocked with fools. 
Such a menis indebted to you in alarge aum of money, and 


has no means in possession or in prospect of paying you 
hie in- 


| that it may be uutterly impossible for him to earn it by 


dustry, you immure him 
ys. 


in a prison for the remainder of his 





i} 


You make a very foolish match, and gravely ask a judicious 
friend his opinion of your choice. 
| To suppose that all men in public life must be actuated by 
| corrupt or interested motives. 
Twe armies, who know not, even, the cause of quarrel, pre- 






| viously indulging in the work of slaughter on the sound of a 


trumpet and on beat of a drum instantaneously stopping and 
reciprocally performing every act of kindness. 
| A man of superior talents and accomplishments is always 
‘pronounced conceted by the clowns who cannot 
him. 

With all the experience of the vicissitudes of fortune and 
the decline of empires, to think our own immortal. 

To desire the p secede of an inn to air your sheets, or 
the ostler to feed your horse. 

To salute your most intimate friend when he is walking 
with any very great man. 

To think every one a man of spirit who fights a duel. 

To doubt what travelers report, because it contradicts our 
own experience, or surpasses our own conceptions. 

To pronounce those the most pious who never absent them- 
selves from church. 

To take offence at the address or carriage of any man, with 


| whose mind and conduct we are acquainted. 


Not to be profoundly deferential to a quarrelsome man. 
To expect punctuality from an idle man. 
In a severe paroxysm of gout, you determine never to com- 


| mit excess again. 


To laugh at the appearance or manners of foreigners, to 
whom we must appear equally ridiculous, 

To congratulate a hypochondriac on his good looks. 

To tell a confirmed beauty that she looks much better than 


| 
| she did the last season. 


To give advice to, or argue with, a fool. 

To occupy the attention of a large company by the recital 
of an occurrence interesting to yourself alone. 

To ask advice of a man who has always mismanaged his 


| own affairs. 


To furnish a library with the most expensive books, of 
which it is not in your power to read a line. 

To pronounce dogmatically — the conduct of all your 
neighbors and acquaintances, not to give them credit for 
knowing their own circumstances and views of happiness bet- 
ter than we pretend to do. 

To get up on a cold winter's morning to hunt a timid ani- 
mal to death, and pronounce ourselves rational and benevolent 
beings. 

You cannot keep your own secret, and expect that another 
should do so for you. 

You flatter the f 

| popular all your lite. 

To subsewibe to any indefatigable collector for public chari- 
ties, who has no visible means of subsistence. 

To give any man wise in his own conceit, or superior to 
you in life, a candid opinion when he ask» your advice. 

To indulge in all manner of excess and vice, and imagine 
yourself cunning enough to conceal it from the world. 





of the poy e, and expect to be 


Tue nest way to Tracn.—It was once said by the 
French philosopher Diderot, “that the best way to edu- 
cate a child is to tell it stories, and let it tell stories to you.” 
There is so much true philosophy in this remark, we will 
extend it a little. 

There is a school-room education. and an ambulating or 
walking education; the one is obtained out of the book on 
the bench; the other from walking among and talking of 
things. And we believe that this out-door instruction has 
been too much neglected; education having been con- 
ducted on the principle of looking out of the window at 
things, instead of visiting objects, and learning their prop- 
erties and uses. 

The student, for éxample, looking out of his college 

| window at the horse, can give five or six names to the ani- 
mal: one in Latin, one in Greek, another in German, and 
then the French name, &c. The stable-boy can give but 
one name; yet which knows the most of the properties, 
nature, disposition, and uses of the horse ? 

Education consists too much in merely naming things, 
when it should relate more to their properties and uses. 
It should connect words with ideas, and ideas, as much as 

| the nature of the subject will allow of, with objects. 

If we instruct children orally while visiting nature, 
words, ideas and objects will uaturally be more in connec- 
tion with each other than the school-room lesson can make 
| them. And the teacher should take occasion to instruct in 

the fields, in ship-yards, in the crowded streets, and in the 
pathway of canals and railroads 
i He should talk on all these subjects, and elicit from the 
‘children their own impressions, inquiries and reflections. 
| He should talk and walk, and let the children talk and walk 
more, in the process of education, than has been the prac- 
tice with the majority of instructors. [ Com. 8. Assist. 





EPIGRAM——AN IRRESOLUTE MAN. 
His life unstable, wavering stood, 
Doubting and anxious still— 
So that he came to do no good, 
In fearing to do ill. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER rN 1838. 


‘The Abolition of Debt. —of all the deonsend Some ool 
projects in which the Agrarian spirit of the age has manifest- 
ed itself, that of a proposal to abolish all laws for the collec- 
tion of debts seems to us least rational and most mischievous. 
When first propounded and advocated by the Skidmores and || 
Owens who preached religious infidelity as a cover for politi- _ 

cal and social disorganization, it was regarded rather as the | 
phantasy of weak and visionary levelers than asa serious | 
proposition likely to be earnestly pressed at no distant day. 
But the case is now altered. The revulsion and disasters of 
the last two years have made many converts to ultra Radicai- 
ism who were before adverse to it in feeling, position, and by 
fancied self-interest, without being withheld from it by any 
deep-rooted principle or conviction of public necessity. Many 
who fancy they have nothing left to lose by the destruction of | 
the institutes and the disruption of the bonds of society, are 

now at least willing that experiment upon them should be 

And it is not the 

least among the many alarming signs of the times that a well 











| 


carried to the farthest imaginable extent. 


patronized and widely circulated journal of our city is warmly 
engaged in advocating the repeal of all laws which faver the 
collection of debts, while two or three others (embracing all 
among us that make any pretensions to Radicalism) are either 
wholly or partially favorable to the proposition. 

If any man who either has or hopes to have any thing to 
lose in the community will but carry this project out even in 
imagination to the natural and inevitable consequences of its 
adoption, he cannot fail to see that in extent of mischief it 
must surpass the wildest dream of Agrarianism in which this 
A forcible division of lands and all existing 
property would do great injustice, and for a time arrest the 
but to withdraw the sanctions 
of the law from the faith of all private contracts is to demolish 
It is to offer a permanent and dazzling premium 
It is to reduce us to the 


is not included. 
motion of the social machine ; 


it entirely. 
for universal villany and swindling. 
condition of the Arabs of the Desert, or the savage with whom 

Right abides in the heaviest club and the strongest arm. It 
is to abolish all trade and mutual confidence between man 
and man, to instruct cach to prey upon his fellow, and to 
divert necessarily the attention of the honest and industrious 
from the production and acquirement of wealth and comforts 
to the preservation of what they have by the keenest exertion 
of their wits and their sincws. No man would dare to sell 
his property or products to any but an acquaintance of tried 
integrity, (and even then how often would he be deceived !) 
although the payment in money or property was stipulated to 
be made forthwith. If the consideration for an estate were 
paid down first, the owner might fail to deliver; if it were to 
be paid after the transfer of the deed, it might not be forth- 
coming atall. It is unpossible to imagine a greater scene of 
anarchy than this country, under the scheme proposed, would 
speedily present. 

But the object for which all this vast ocean of evil is to be 
encountered would not be attained after all. It is expected 
to nd the land in great measure of lawyers, courts and litiga- 
tion. We would be willing to make heavy sacrifices to secure 
this end. But very fur from this would be the effect of th 
abolition of laws enforcing the payment of debts. 


place, an exception would of necessity be made to cover trusts || 


and to forbid glaring frauds. No rational, or moderately ir- 
rational, man would think of enduring such a state of law 
that the guardian of orphans might squander all their property 
without recourse, or that a carrier entrusted with a package 
of inoney or valuables might convert it to his own use and 
snap his fingers at the rightful owner. That would be too 
monstrous, even for modern Radicalism. It would be the end 
not only of all security for property, but all facilities for its 


acquirement, 


yet this admission would be fatal to the entire project. The 
moment provision is made for trusts, such as the above, we 
shall find all contracts and all indebtedness twisted into the 
form of trusts, or so as to be cognizable by the law; and a 
debt of a thousand dollars, instead of being evidenced by a 
note of hand or a mortage of property, will take the form of 
money entrusted by the creditor to the debtor, for some epeci- | 


'| gation and kindred evils that we now endure. 


In the first | 


No, it must be admitted that the integrity of | 
trusts would still demand the guardianship of the laws. And | 


nearly the old trim again, except that we should be encum 


bered and cramped with four times the legal machinery, liti 
A simple suit 
to recover a common debt would become a chancery matter, 
and only determined at a ruinous cost of time and money.— 


Away, then, with all hair-brained innovation in a matter of} ties were most equally match 


| such vital consequence to every man’s property, industry, and || 
ites ad. 
tutes which guard the rights of property ure most improper. | 


surances of realizing the reward of their exertions, and let the | 


| restless energies of Agrarianism be expended on constitutions, 
| governments and creeds, of which the destruction or remodel- | 
jing forms their natural aliment or aim; but let the landlord 


rent his houses. the tradesman sell his merchandize, and the | 
, with the certainty that if the buyer of}, 
either shall «.-ionestly withhold the payment, the law is en | 
his side, ready to amend or punish the delinquency. | 
Our Army and Navy.—A cotemporary wishes all the jour- | 
nals in the country to give their votes on the creation of the | 
rank of rvice, and forthwith some 
half a dozen have written down their Yeas under the urgent || 


laborer his ser: 


| 
Admiral in our Naval serv 


solicitation of the originator, or rather reviver, of the project. |, 
We see no need of the office, no 


duties corresponding with the name, and of course no proprie- 
ty in the proposed creation. 


We say No, most heartily. 


An Admiral is an officer who has 
risen above the command of a vessel to the direction of a fleet | 
We have no such fleet—we have no need of 
The term 


of importance. 
any, and it is our hope that we never may have. 
‘Commodore’ designates more clearly the commander of three 
or four large and small vessels engaged in one service, and 
To call the 
commander of such a force an Admiral will not increase the 


we trust this designation will be adhered to. 


dignity of his station a whit, ner confer on him one particle of 
real honor. It may indeed be accompanied by a very ac- 
ceptable increase of his compensation; but, if that be the real 
object, let us come atit directly,in the fair and honorable way. 
These projects for increasing the number and rank of our 
officers and the cost of what is termed our National Defence, 
are quite too common and many of them extravagent. A 
| writer of the leading paper in the Knickerbocker for Septem- 
¢ 


ver urges the increase of our Standing Army to twenty-five 


thousand men! The usual arguments are resorted to, resting 


on National respectability, defence of National interests, a 
vicorous Government, &e. The example of England is ap- 
pealed to, with her 
men; and the argument, if good for any thing, proves that we 


The enor- 


mous National Debt of England, consequent on her 


ought to raise ours to a hundred thousand at least. 
indul- 
gence in such playthings, and herexcessive taxation, by which 
her industrious classes are ground to the earth, and one-third 
of their earnings transferred to the pockets of fundholders, are 
conveniently kept out of sight. We want no such sy-tem as 
this; and to avoid it, we shall resolutely oppose every attempt 
to add to the National Expenditures for any purpose which 
does not promise a positive return to the people. An army 
of twenty-five thousand men for this country is as absurd an 
idea as a grave proposition to create a bench of political 
Bishops or a house of hereditary Lords. We have no pa- 
tience with the flippancy and unconcern with which expendi- 
‘tures of millions are suggested and advocated. Some more 
general observations on the subject we must defer to another 


time. 


THE ELECTIONS, 


Manvyiaxn.—The General Election in this State for Go- | 

| vernor, Senators and Delegates to form the State Government | 
under the amended Constitution took place on Wednesday. | 

It was probably the most warmly and thoroughly contested of |! 

We have not the general result, | 


any ever held in the State. 
but that in Baltimore City augurs the success of the Whigs by 
at least their usual majority. 


| The vote of Baltimore City is as follows: 
Governor, J. N. Steele, W hig. 6,191 W. Grason, Adm. 6,074 
| Senator,.. Stewart,... 6.202 Stump,.... 6,039 |) 
| Delegates, Vitts,...... “ 6,226 Belt,...... “ 6,040) 
Ridgeley,.. “ 6,205 Gallagher,.. “ 6,037 
Collins,.... “ 6,200 Stansberry,. “ 6,032 
Leary,..... “ 6,201 Seiden’ker,. “ 
Watson... “ rs 144 8tON,. es 


| on personal grounds. 
lar than Mr. Steele. 


Of all subjects for Radical experimenting, the insti- ! 


| threatened to destroy the election, if not the city. 
| Leave to honest industry and thrift the strongest possible as- \ hs Rabies Genie 


>! in me instances i 
army of one hundred and ten thousand |‘ *°™ instances, ther 


| Mr. Sedgwick, on the contrary, 


6,026 | 
““ 6,025 | 


The evenness of the vote will evince the fury of the contest. 
In a poll of over 12,000, no man has gained or lost fifty votes 

Mr. Grason appears to be more popus 
Of the twelve Wards, the Whigs carried 
seven; the Second and Sixth by nine votes each. The par- 
ed, and the contest was most ex- 
| cited. 

A tumu't was got up in the course of the evening, which 
The office 
was assailed by a mob, but saved 

by the exertions of the Sheriffs, the Police, and the citizens. 
We cannot yet tell how the fracas originated, nor who was at 
fault. Each party vehemently charges the blame on the other. 

Baltimore was always strongly Democratic, and from 1827 
In 1833, it elected a “* Working 


Men's” ticket of mechanics over the regular Administration. 


to '32 warmly for Jackson. 


In '34 it went back, and has ever since till last winter gone 
that way by a small majority. 

In 1836, for President, Van Buren, 5,740 
Aug. ‘37, for Congress, M’Kim, V.B. 6,031 Whig, 5,794 
Oct. "37, for Delegates, Van Buren, 5,503 Whig, 5,452 
} Ar” *38, Special Con. Mariott, V.B. 5,337, Kennedy, 5,957 


It will be seen that the present is the largest vote ever cast, 


Harrison, 5,620 


and the second time that the Whigs as such ever succeeded. 
Their majority is reduced from that of Mr. Kennedy last win 
ter, but their vote is the highest ever cast by either party. 

P. S.—The builetin of the Evening Post asserts that Bal- 
timore County has gone Adm. by 800 (last year 754,) and 
Cecil and Harford the same way—miajorities not stated.— 
Whether these are guesses or returns, they are probably very 
near the truth. Cecil gave 15 and Harford 128 Van Buren 
majority last year, and always go that way on a full poll.— 
The other Counties which usually go Administration by a close 
vote are Frederick, Carroll, Washington and Allegany— 
The remainder of the 


If Baltimore County has given no more than 


Queen Anne’s and Ann«polis doubtful. 
State Whig. 
800 Adm. the State would seem pretty likely to go Whig, as 
heretofore. 


Massacuusretts.—The Election in this State is held annu- 
ally on the second Monday of November—four days after the 
Polities 


close ef our own, There will be a mixed contest. 


and Temperance, Sub-Treasury and the Fifteen Gallon Law, 
will about equally divide the attention of the voters. . We un- 
derstand that the opposition to the Fifteen Gallon Law will 
gh not universally, be brought to bear 
against the Whig local tickets. Although the general issue 
The result 


struggle in 


is hardly doubtful, the contest will be animated. 
will be sensibly affected by that of the intervening 
this State. 

The friends of the National Administration held a formida- 
, ble Convention at Worcester last week, and nominated Judge 
Marcus Morton for Governor and Hon. Theodore Sedgwick 
Judge Morton has been the annual 
candidate of the party for a period almost as long as our re- 


for Lieutenant Governor. 
membrance—certainly since Jacksonism first obtained a foot- 
hold in Massachusetts. He is a Democrat of the old school. 
was a leading Federalist 

through the days of Washington, John Adams and Caleb 
|| Strong, but was notwithstanding a good Democrat in the 
|| proper sense of the term, as he now is in both senses. (He 
|, is the author of * Public and Private Economy,’ noticed in an- 
| other part of this paper.) 
| does not run ahead of the strength of his party. 


We shail be disappointed if he 
The Whigs have nominated the incumbents, Edward Ever- 
ett for Governor, and George Hull for Lieutenant. 

) P.S. Mr. Sedgwick has declined the nomination. 


Conxecticut.—The Election for Town Offcers in this 
State took place on Monday of this week. The Whigs claim 
to have carried the State as decidedly as in the April Elee 


| tion. In almost all the larger towns they succeeded of course, 


' and generally with lite opposition. 


Per Contra, the Administration journals claim to have done 


| much better in these elections than they did last spring, and 


| we believe with truth. It will be recollected that they were 
beaten out of sight then. We believe that they do not claim 


to have carried the State, but only to have shown such gain 


fied purpose. Thus, after a few years of anarchy or of ape | | Whig ay on Governor 117 ; ; Senator 163; Average on | as gives them a reasonable expectation of carrying itYnext 


thetic fearfulness, we should have matters back in pretty ! 





Delegates 161. Average of all 156. 


April. 
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ILLINOIS ELECTION—OFFICLAL, 
1236—Pres't, 1538—Gov. Lieut. Gov. 
V.B Whig. Carlin, Edw'ds. And’n. David'n. 
380..-.1179 895...1112 955 
28.0 189 84... 196 o8 
173.cce 190 296... 208 195 


Counties. 
Adams....... 691 
Alexander .... 106 
Bond ......-. 208 


Boone..@.... eees eee 

Bureau....... econ 3B] 4386977. 1402S 28S 
Calhoun...... 94 32... 80 159... 69 163 
CasS ccccccece ecoe 198 43866535... 204 043684 


61.... 91 
190.... 323 
54.... 129 
124.... 239 


72.00 GB 120 
348... 371 314 
124... 104 191 
263.0. 27 204 
180.cc. 275 706... 257 70 
Cook .cccccce SIM = 524..-. 1664 832...1669 832 
Crawford ..... 203 154.... 167 227.0. 1664 188 
De Kalb...... cons 8 25... 254 23 
Edgar .cecccee 409 260.... 620 342... 629 320 
Edwards ..... 95 143.... 47 212... & 189 
Effingham .... 45 Lieoe 119 30... 106 38 
Fayette....... 268 80.... 450 310... 467 281 
Franklin...... 374 10... 692 94... 617-160 
Fulton ....... 376 384.... 808 770... 799 767 
Gallatin...... 452 150.... 705 585... 702 560 
Green......-. 1037 711....1354 1037...1328 992 


Champaign ... 86 
Clark .cccccee B18 
Clay...e-s0e2 85 
Clinton ...ee. 149 
Coles ccocccee 15) 


Hamilton..... 265 2.00. WH 78... 312 109 
Hancock ..... 260 340.... 436 663... 383 630 
Henry... «+s. cooe 30 88... 2 88 
Iroquois...... 96 Bice. 100 78.0. 334 95 


Jackson ...... 164 84.... 210 176... 200 168 
Jasper ...260. 12 Senco OO 20... 44 18 


Jefierzon ..... 227 Bccee Gon 144... 5058 45 
Jo Daviess.... 366 615.... 467 TH5.0. 453 7A7 
Johnson ..ccce 34 Bicss Bee ST ics: 297 98 
i ciascens cooe Ol 323.02 S11 321 
Bimok ccoccces 205 4 86176..2. 354 369... 33 382 


La Saile...... 248 149....1309 600...1306 604 
Lawrence..... 224 240.... 151 4323... 152 409 
Livingston .... sean On Bice 19 
Macor ...ccee 313 93..-. 231 2023... 282 197 
Macoupin..... 486 269.... 621 485... 607 9 455 
Madison...... 682 959..-. 953 1294...1006 1191 
Maczion....... 142 Buccs VE 112... 29 1l4 


Zl.cee 
300.60. 226 
196.cc< B26 


Mercer..<.2.. 24 
Monroe ...... 119 
Montgomery .. 266 


MSc. 6S 167 
303.6. 248 8243 
187... 341 105 


Morgan ...... 1720 1582....1664 1953...1668 1924 
McDonough... 158  123.... 382 332... 355 318 
McHenry..... coos 299 «= 239... 299 9 241 


MecLean..<<-. 497 495.... 514 710... 509 673 


Ogle and ? “aes. ae pee ee 
Whitesides § ae a 
Pettiacccccsee S00 4 469931..-. GE 309... G1 Se7 


Perry .cc.ccce 127 SS.cee 190 142... 18 126 
Pike .......-. 366 331.... 865 747... 838 745 
Pept. ccoccses 84 167.00. BF S14... 77, - 582 


387... 310 369 
619... 407 588 


Putnam ...... 263 
Randolph..... 411 


415.... 319 
408.... 399 


Rock Island... eoce 393 «6092366.-. 1913 908 
Sangamon.... 903 1464....1401 1856...1442 1779 
Schuyler...... 490 se4.cee Sil 700.0. 698 773 


Shelby ....... 33% 58.22. 484 262... 490 186 
Stevenson. .... case 0 Secs 199 
Se Clair...... 551 354.... 982 768...1090 624 
Tezewell ..... 356 310.... 474 773... 461 763 
Union ccc cece 221 _—_—— 36... G00 56 
Vermillion.... 463 560.... 539 744... 490 758 
Wabash ...... 102 280.... 125 445... 139 427 
Wasvem ccccce 278 4 0184..2. 293 424... 225 423 
Washington... 123 l5.22. 286 94... 305 51 
Wayne....2.. 227 Gl.cece 300 G6... Bi 92 
Whiteccccoccce S57 Bibecee 315 766.2. 234 Dl 
_. ae ecoe 29 D4 4ece 629 579 
Winnebego ... 88 7@.c0e..179 284... 183 276 

17683 14470 

Maj.—V. B. 2413; 





30535 29539 30325 28755 
Carlin 996; Anderson 1590. 





Mr. Stuart (Whiz) has certainly received the certificate of 
Electien to Congress in the Third District, but it is said that 
Mr. Dougless will ceptest, on the ground of incorrect returns 
of the votes actually cast, eperating to his prejudice. We 
shall have the truth of the matter when it comes before Con- 
gress. ‘The return gives Mr. S.77 majority, but Bond and 
Whiteside Counties, which were not returned, would have re- 
duced tt 6 votes each. The Lilinvis Delecation, as it atands, | 
will therefore consist of one Adininistration man, one Whig, | 
and one Conservative. 


Both parties still claim the Legislature. 


Alton, Illinois, elected Charter officers on the 5th ult. and | 
Charles Howard was chosen Meyor by 9 majority over Win 


throp S. Gilman, one of the defenders of the storchouse in| 


| 1104. 


— ——— : — —_S 
' 
! Money, Business, §-c.—The trade of our city has been very | has been strengthened by the resul? of the primary struggle. 


active for the last two or three weeks. The good times which H In the State, they have never wanted confidence. 


have been so long anxiously looked for and have so often dis- 
' . . 

appointed us appear to be dawning upon us at last. The 
number of merchants visiting our city during the last month 


has been very great; and though they do not buy so heavily | 


as in "35 and '36, vet the aggregate of trade and of payment 
has been very satisfactory. Besides, it is hoped that the re- 


vulsion has done something toward placing Credit on a better 


basis by exposing fraud and bankruptcy as well as inducing , 
it. At least, it is believed that the goods which are trusted | 


now go into better hands than those of the former period. 
The great activity of our foreign import trade and the re- 
striction of our mercantile credits abroad, «1 u season when 
there is little of our agricultural products to go forward, hus 
kept Exchange on Europe at the highest point consistent with 
the retention of Specie for some weeks, and the tendency has 
Bills on London 110, 1104, 


A call on our Banks for a large sum in Specie for ex- 


been constantly to rise above it. 


portation in the beginning of this week produced a moment- 
ary tightness in the Money Market, and sensibly depressed 
Stocks, particularly fancies. The depression continued tll 
Thursday, when most descriptions rallied ; still the rates ure 
low, and buyers cautious. U.S. Bank I22a3; Del. & Hud- 
son 73a4; Morris Canal 69; Am. Trust 116; Mohawk Rail- 
road 72a5; Harlem 58a4; Stonington 494250. The demand 
for money in business operations of course depresses the 
Stock Market. 

The receipts of Country Produce are good, thouch some- 
what reduced in the article of Floar by the drouth which has 
No. of barvels received 
That of May was 
only 100,943; the intermediate months of course lighter. If 


stopped the Western flourinz mills. 
last month 103,305, which is quite heavy. 


not obstructed by the want of water or by absurd attempts to 
force an impossible price, the receipts of this month will be 
heavier. 

* The United States Bank in New-York” went into opera- 
tion last week, and hundreds of our merchants and other citi- 
zens opened accounts with it. 
are stated at $1,000,000. 
have any of our institations formed under the General Bank 


The deposites the first day 


It has issued no notes as vet, nor 


Law, though many are anxious to do so at the earliest: mo- 
ment. The Comptroller, who has the matter pretty mach 
‘under his thumb,” has seemed determined to * stave off’ the 
issue to the latest moment, though for what reasen we can- 
notimagine. We believe, however, that those notes will now 
be forthcoming very soon. The want of svitable paper for 


printing them was the Inst obstacle, and that cannot prevail 


for any considerable period. We are anxious to welcome them. | 


| Wiscossix.—James D. Doty, Esq , has been elected Con- 


gressional Delegate from the rising Territory, vice Gen. George || 


W. Jones. 

Mr. Burnet. 
political, and Mr. Doty is claimed as a Whig, a Sub-Treasury 
man, and a Conservative. 


The candidates were Mr. Doty, Gen. Jones and 


The contest was rather local and personal than 


The latter, we believe, is the fact, 


though his politics are of no consequence, and probably had | 


little share in his election. Gen. Jones was an Administra- 


tion man. 


| THE ELECTIONS AT HAND. 

Onto axp PeNxsytvanta.—The Elections in these two 
great States take place on Tuesday of next week, and decisive 
returns from the latter will be given in our next. The vie- 
lence of the contest is extraordinary, even amid the ‘ hissing 
hot’ political struggles of our day. The poll will be very 
great; for even the choice of Inspectors of Elections last Fri- 
day must have called out more than 100,000 votes. 


trial of strength it would be difficult to say. 
venture. 


We are still dubious as ever. The Ritner men ap- 


pear to have carried all the Counties they ever had except | 
° | 
| Bedford and Buc’ss, and some of them by unusually heavy 


{ 
majorities ; and the Porter men appear to have succeeded in 


most of the former strongholds of their party, though in some 
, by diminished majorities. Each party has of course ‘ Glori- 
ous Triumphs’ in abundance till after the principal Election. 


which Rev. E. Lovejoy wes killed. For Howard 234; nei | hat will clear away the vapors. Meantime, the confidence 


man 225—both Whigs. 


of the Whigs out of Pennsylvania in the election of Ritner 


What | 
was the general complexion and bearing of that preliminary | 
Both parties | 
| claim it as ensuriog their triumph next week beyond perad- | 


|| We correct our table of candidates in nomination by the 


{| latest advices : 


| Administration. Goveanor. = 
i| DAVID R. PORTER. JOSEPH KITNER. 
Districts. Memuers or Concress, 


I. Southwark, —L. Paynter,” - B. Sutherland, Cons. 

na. oe, Ud. Re Evans, John Sargeant.” 

II. Phila. City, is Brachears, Geo. W. Toland. 

Ill. N. Liberties, C.J. Ingersoll, Charles Naylor,* 

| IV. Lancaster, hey Frazer, Edward Davies.* 

Delaware, S.M. Leiper, Francis James, 
Chester, Joshua Evans, John Edwards. 
V. Montgomery, Jacob Fry, jr. Joseph Rover. 

VI. Bucks, Gen. J. Davis, Mathias Morvis.* 
VIL. Northampton, D.D.Wagener,* Peter 8S. Michler. 
VIII. Schuylkill,ee. Peter Newhard, W. C. Livingston. 

IX. Berks, Geo. M. Keim,* 

X. Dauphin, James Reily, William Simonton. 

XI. York, James Gerry, Charles A. Barnitz. 
XU. Adams, &c. Daul. Shetler,” James Cooper. 
XU. Cumberland, W. S. Ramsey, Frederick Watts. 
XIV. Huntingdon, W.W.Potter,” Gen, William Irvine. 
XV. Luzerne, &c. David Petriken,” 

XVI. Lycoming, R.H.Hammond,*James Merrill. 

XVIL. Tioga, &c. SS. W. Morris, 

Wa. Willard, 

XVIII. Bedford, &«. David Mann, Charles Ogle.* 
XIX. Westm'land, A.G. Marchand, Gen. Joseph Markle. 
XX. Fayette, &e. Enos Hook, Andrew Stewart. 
XXL. Washington, Isaac Leet, Joseph Lawrence. 

XXII. Alleghany, James Power, Richard Biddle.* 

XXII. Batler, Xe. Wm. Beatty,” George W. Smith. 

XXIV. Beaver, Xe. J.D. White, | Thomas Henry.* 

XXV. Ene, Ke. J. Galbraith, David Dick. 

* Incumbeuts. 
In Ohio, the Whigs appear to have decidedly the advan- 


tage, though the returns may disappoint the general expecta- 
tion. How much will be made by the Administration party 
out of their new attitude of hostility to Bank Charters with the 
usual powers remains to be seen; we consider it worth some- 
On the other hand, the unequivocal success of the 
Whigs for the last two years gives them a considerable ad- 


Vantage. 


thing. 


The Whig Young Men held a great Convention or mass 
meeting at Mont Vernon, Knox Co., on the 20th ult. Gen. 
Harrison, Gov. Vance, Ex-Senator Ewing, and other distin 
guished citizens, were in attendance, with some thousands of 
Henry Stanberry of Fairfield presided. 
During Mr. Ewing's speech, the staging on which the officers, 
speakers, guests, &e., were collected, gave way, letting its 
contents to the ground in a hurry and in miscellaneous con- 
junction, 


their fellow citizens. 


Nothing worse than bruises ensued: but at a can- 
non-firing during the day, two men were severely and one 
fatally imjured. 
We have corrected the list of candidates in this State ac 
cording to the latest authorities. It is now os follows: 
Whig. Governor. Administration. 
JOSEPH VANCE.“ WILSON SHANNON, 
Districts. Counties. Memners or Concaress. 
I. Hamilton, N.G. Pendleton, Alex. Duncan." 
Il. Butler, Preble, John Beers, John B. Weller. 
IIl. Montgomery, Patrick G. Goode,* Wm. Sawyer. 
IV. Warren, &e. Thomas Corwin,” ; 
V. Clermont, &e. David Fisher, 
Vi. Wasinngton, Calvary Morris,” Joseph Morris. 
|| VIL. Ross, Scioto, Wm. Key Bond,” Allen Latham. 
| VIIL. Franklin, &. Joseph Ridgway,” John McElvain. 
. Fairfield, &c. John M. Creed, William Medill. 
X. Champaign, Samson Mason,” Rowland Brown. 
Samuel Newell. 
XI. Belmont, &e. Jas. Alexander, jr.” Isnae Parrish. 
X11. Muskinghum, Alex. Harper,” Jonathan Taylor. 
XIII. Coshocton,&e. James S. Inine, D.P. Leadbetter.” 
XIV. Richland, &e. Joseph M. Root, George Sweeney. 
XV. Covahoga, &ce. John W. Allen.” — Johan W.Wiblley. 
XVI. Trumbull, &e. Joshua R. Giddings. 

XVII. Columbiana, Charles D. Coffin,” John Hastings. 
XVIII. Stark, Wayne, H. B. Wellman, — D.A. Starkw'th’r. 
XIX. Jefierson, &e. Samuel Stokely, H. Swearingen. 

D. Kilgore,* Cons. 
* Incumbents, 
| Detawane elects on the same day with Pennsylvania and 
| Ohio. ‘ 
New Jersry commences on that and concludes on the 
following day. 


William Doan. 


a 


The Democratic Young Men of our City, friendly to Mar- 
tin Van Buren and the Sub-Treasury, held a City Meeting on 
Wednesday Evening to approve the Herkimer nominations. 
It was very fully attended, and conducted with harmony and 
epirit. 
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New-York.—The nominations of the respective parties are 
now announced in rapid succession. We shall endeavor to 
keep an account of them. 

Fourth District.-—The Administration perty have nomi 
nated Judge Hiram Barber of Warren County for Senator. 

Sizth District.—In the old Sixth District, (which we be- 
lieve is now legally the Seventh, by a transposition at the last 
Apportionment in 1836,) the same party have presented Hon. 
Ebenezer Mack of Tompkins for reelection. 

Seventh District.—In the old Seventh, Hon. Chester 
Loomis of Ontario Co. is presented by the Adm. party as a 
candidate for reelection. 

The Whigs of this District have nominated Robert C. Ni- 
cholas, Esq. also of Ontario, as their candidate. 


Baltimore has decided in favor of the system of a Regis- 
tration of legal Voters. The Registry law of the last Legis- 
lature prescribed that every voter who should be registered 
under it might cast a ballot for “Registry” or “No Regis- 
try,” and all who did not vote should be counted as acqui- 
escing in the continuance of the law. The votes were cast 
as follows : 

For Registry, 6,352; No Registry, 6,300; Did not vote, 664 ; 
Absolute majority 52; Legal majority 716. 

We hope and believe that the friends of honest Elections 
by qualitied voters only, and peaceably conducted, will have 
reason for congratulation on this decision. We believe all 


= | 

Mr. Ruggles's Report to the last New York Assembly 
from its Committee of Ways and Means, in exposition of the 
resoources and advocacy of a vigorous prosecution of the In- 
ternal Improvements of the Empire States, has been read 
with attention and gratification in England, and is said tohave 
strengthened the credit of American securities there. It has 
further attained the flattering distinction of being translated 
into French by order of the Minister of Public Works, as an 
unanswerable argument in favor of the recently awakened 
spirit of Improvement in that country. 

The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bani: at Albany ceased to 











Eighth District.—The Adm. party in this District have 
presented the name of Hon. Addison Gardner of Monroe Co. | 
(late Judge of the Eighth Circuit) as their candidate. This | 


is an excellent nomination. 


|| Cannon U.S. 8... 


ja Registration of Votes. r 
Ephraim H. !°ster, Esq., has been appointed by Gov. 
vor from Tennessee for the ensuing session, 


the large cities but New-York have now what is equivalent to |) 


issue or receive any bills of a less denomination than Five dol- 


lars on the Ist inst. This is to render their notes stil] receiv- 


| . . , . . 
| able in payments into the U. S. Treasury, which they other- 
| wise would not be. 


Dunkirk, Chautauque Co. came near being destroyed by fire 





| viee Hon. Felix Grurfdy, resigned on accepting the appoint- 
| Mr. Fester was elected last 





The Whigs have nominated Henry Hawkins, Esq. of Ge- 


nesee Co. and will of course elect him. Every other District | 


Congress—I1d District.—The Administration party of 
Kings, Rockland, and Richmond have proposed John de la 
Montanyea of Rockland for Congress. The Whigs present 
Daniel S. Gurnee of the same County. (District doubtful, but 
the chances in favor of Montanyea.) 

VIIth District.—The Whigs of Ulster and Sullivau will | 
support Rufus Palen of Sullivan for Congress. It is under- 
stood that the Conservatives concur. No Administration can- 
didate as yet. 


The Whigs of Ulster have nominated Jacob H. De Witt | 


and Henry C. Hornbeck (Conservative) for Assembly. Mr. 
Hornbeck was the ‘ Anti-Junto’ candidate for Sheriff Inst fall. 
The Adm. party will support Jacob J. Hasbrouck and Jacob 
A. Snyder. 


Sullican.—Jonathan O. Dunning, Whig, for Assembly. 


Albany Co. Adm. for Congress, Albert Gallup ; Assembly, 


John O. Cole, Peter McEwen and Almerin Gallup. 

Renssclaer.—The Whigs of this County have nominated 
Hiram P. Hunt for Congress, Day O. Kellogg, Richard P. 
Herrick and Gideon Reynolds for Assembly. 

NIth District. —The Whigs of Schenectady and Saratoga 
have nominated Anson Brown, Esq. for Congress. Hon, John 
Cramer, on the other side, declines being a candidate. , Proba- 
bly Mr. De Graff will rm again. 


The Whigs of Saratoga County have nominated Calvin 


Wheeler and John Stewart for Assembly. Those of Schenee- | 


tady, Silas Hl. Marsh. 

NVUMth District.—The Administration party in Oneida 
and Oswego have nominated John G. Floyd of Oneida and 
David P. Brewster of Oswego for Congress. 

Jefferson.—The Whigs of this County have nominated for 
Congress, Thomas C. Chittenden; Assembly—Philip P. 
Gaige, Charles E. Clarke, and Calvin Clark. They mean to 
elect them. 

Yates—James Taylor, Adm. is nominated for Assembly. 

Tioga Co.—Adm. Wright Durham for Assembly. 

The Grain Market.—¥Flour has gradually given way in 
our city through the past week from $9, at which it was held 
last Saturday, to $8,75, and on Thursday to 6,50, at which 
Western was sold on that day. We believe that is very near 
what the price should be, all things considered, and doubt its 
being essentially lower this vear. Of course, those that beught 
all they could lay their hands on at $9,50 have not made their 
fortunes. The fall is general: at Rochester, the last price 
quoted was $8,50, but it is lower by this time. At Alexan- 
dria, D. C. the price on Monday was $7,27. At Cleaveland, 
Chicago, and throughout the Western Country the price was 
quite reasonable at our last advices, but it probably has been 
up since on the strength of the advices from Europe, and will 
now be down again. We trust the Jate rains have extended 
over all that section, and that the mills are by this time in full 
operation. 

Corn sold here on Thursday at $1,01; Rye at $1,04. We 
believe this is about right. 

Cotton, Ashes, and Fish, are quick at rather better prices. 
Most Domestic Goods, and indeed all Goods and Products, 
are in better demand than they have been for many months, 
and bring satisfactory prices. 


in the State will be sharply contested. i 





on Saturday fortnight. Thetire had been burning in the woods 
about it, for several days, till at last it was greatly increased 





ment of U. S. Attorney General. 
| autumn to the Senate for the next term of six years—so he has 
seven years before him. He is a Whig, which makes a change. 


“The Ohio Transcript” has been established at Ohio | 


| The Conservatives of New-York held their State Conven- | 
tion at Syracuse on Wednesday. We understand it was for- | 
midably attended. 

Hon. Geo. N. Briggs has been unanimously nomincted for 
reelection to Congress, notwithstanding his declension, by the 
| Whigs of Berkshire Co. Mass. 

William W. Thompson, Esq. of Northampton, Mass. has 
been selected as the Adm. opponent of Hon. Wm. B. Cal- 
houn in the Eighth Congressional District. 
| « The Hampden Whig” Mass. (an Adm. paper) has 
\ehanged its name to the * Hampden Post”—the Editor not 
liking the name * Whig’ as at present employed. 


Nickness at the West.—This has been a year of pestilence 
and death throughout the sickly portions of our Western coun- 
try, which embrace a good deal more of it than the settlers 
The unusual high water in the Great 
Lakes has a backwater influence on the sluggish rivers and 


are willing to admit. 


{low swamps in their vicinity, and the extreme dryness and 


heat of the summer has generated a most deadiy malaria over | 


a vast extent of country. The Maumee region in Ohio and 


Michigan has been especially affected. Chicago and its vi 
cinity have suffered severely. Intelligence from several sources 
assures us that this has been the most sickly season ever 
known at the West. 


| The Chicago papers state that the bilious fever and fever 


and ague, have been very prevalent in Illinois and Wisconsin, | 
the past summer, and many have fallen victims to the former | 


On the canals and rail roads, the sickness has been 
|| distressing, carrving off'a great number of laborers. The heat 
of the weather and dryness of the season, are supposed to be 
j the causes of the unusual ill health. Michigan has also been 
i visited with sickness so extensively, that in some cases labor- 
jj ers enough could not be had to gather the harvest; and hard- 
|| ly any body could be seen traveling the reads, except on er- 
|| rands of mercy. [Poughkeepsie Tel. 
The Wayne Co. (Ia.) Chronicle says : 
|| “The editer, publisher, printer, and ‘devil’ of the Chroni- 
i} ele, and the editor's wife and two children are all sick, there- 
\| fore if ne paper is issued next week, our readers will know 
| the reason.” 


disease. 





The Yellow Fever was prevalent at New-Orleans at a late 
date. It did not commence till near the Ist ult. and we hope 
it will speedily disappear; but strangers unacclimated need 
not be in any hurry to go South. 

P.S. New-Orleans dates of the 24th ult. assert that the 
weather had changed, and was so cool on the 23d that fires 
were conducive to comfort. Of course, the fever must abdi- 
cate, 


formed on Friday week that the “ Stranger’s Fever,” or, not 
to mince the matter, the Yellow Fever, was still making great 
ravages in Charleston, almost exclusively among new comers. 
In spite of all entreaties, they continued to flock in and die as 
fast as ever. 

Mobiic has escaped all pestilence this season. Dates to the 
25th ult. assert that the city remained signally healthy, and 
the weather had grown cool, having cleared off with a fine 
northerly breeze after a rain. 





City, Cuyahoga Co., formerly Brooklyn, in place of the Ohio i 


City Argus, defunct. 


More in our next. i 


Health ef Charleston, S. C.—Our Mayor was officially in- ! 


All the 


| efforts of the citizens to preserve their village were exhausted, 


| by a gale of wind, which drove it upon the village. 


| when a providential shower of rain put an end to their peril. 

A Rowboat was run over by the steamboat North America 
near West Point on Tuesday evening, and of two men in her 
one named Mitchell was drowned, the other saved. The suf- 
| ferers appear to have been entirely in feult. 


| 


Westward Ho!—Nine steamboats left Buffalo on Satur- 
j Ee: 
day, carrying fifteen hundred passengers. The passengers were 


hardly missed, among the multitudes who are constantiy pour- 


| ing into and through that city. 


| The Black Rock Milis are now turning out 600 barrels of 
The protracted 
| drouth at the West forbids the manufacture of Flour, so that 

| heavy cargoes of Wheat now come down from Uhio. The ad- 
| vantages of the Black Rock Mills, with Lake Erie for their 


Flour per day, mainly from Ohio Wheat. 


|| mill-pond, and Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Superior for re- 


servoirs, are now exhibited, and two new milla are about to 
be erected. 

| Skiffs have, during the past month, arrived at Maysville, 
and Louisville, Ky. with passengers from Pittsburgh and 
| Wheeling ! 
steamboats for so long a period as this year. 


The Ohio River was never befure too low for 


“ The Clearjicld Journal,” a Whig paper, has lately been 
established at Cleartieldtown, Pa. by 8. T. Williams. 

“The Bec” is the ntle of a small daily paper lately started 
in Hartford, Conn., by G. W. Busiwed, Editor of the Review. 
j — ——_——_ 
| The Pottarratamic Indians, to the number of 200 or 1000, 

passed near this place on Thursday last, on their way to the 
West side of the Mississippi. Many of them were sick and 
some were dying daily, se that their march was necessarily 
slow. They are said to be most of them discontented, and still 
unwilling to go. Those having charge of them are instructed 
to use the greatest: kindness and forbearance towards them; 
and from what we can learn, they have received the most hu- 
mane treatment. They are to be supplied with provisions by 
the Government for one vear after their arrival at their new 
homes, after which they must shift for themselves. 

[ Lafayette (Ind.) Free Press. 


i 


|| Cropsin New Hampshire.—In this vicinity there has been 
no lack of rain or heat. We have as vet hed but very slight 
|| frosts—nothing has been injured. Corn is already mpening 
to harvest, and all that was planted bas done extremely well. 
| Indeed, all crops except Potatoes come in very abundant. It 
|| is 2 common complaint among our farmers that Potatees will 
jibe a light crop, from what cause we know not—probably 
\| most of our soil, till within a few weeks, has been too wet.— 
| Altogether, the labors of the husbandman have been blessed 
| with plenty of the articles requisite for the support of man and 
i| beast; and we need only a continuance of snch seasons as the 
| present to stop in @ great measure the emigration trom this 
|| section to the West. [Lancaster (N. H.) £gis. 
| Bank of Coxsackie.—The citizens of this enterprisiug town 
, have associated under the Genera! Banking Law, and agreed 
to start a Bank at Coxsackie Landing, with a capital of $100,- 
| 000, under the designation of ** The Bank of Coxsackie.”— 
H The first Board of Directors consists of Ralph Barker, John 
| E. Ely, Epenetus Reed, Anthony Van Bergen, Peter Hubbell, 
Anthony M. Van Bergen, Leonard Bronk, Isaac WanSchaick, 
Ambrose Baker, William V. B. Adams, George Reed, Wil- 
liam Kirtland, and Clinton De Witt. [ Argus. 
The Exchange Bank of Virginia has gone inte operation. 
The Mother Bank is in Norfolk, with Branches in Richmond, 
Petersburg, and Clarksville. The State owns half the capital 
stock. 
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The Mormons.—The Mormons have established a town in H From Havana.—Accounts from Havana as late as the 
Missouri which they call the ‘Far West,’ and appear to be re- |) 12th inst. were received here yesterday by the brig Ivanhoe, 
solved to give serious trouble to the people of the surreunding || We understand that the gale of the 8th was but partially felt 
country. It was reported at St. Louis that they had fortified | in Cuba. 
their towns, and were determined to hold out against all in-!) Au opinion was generally prevalent in Havana that the 
vaders. Thev are said to be about one thousand strong and | French would soon attack, if not take, the castle of San Juan 
well armed. ‘The people in the neighboring counties were | de Ulloa, opposite Vera Cruz. The blockade of the Mexican 
very much alarmed, and are daily expecting an attack. By ports was more rigorous than ever; but it was thought the 
the following from the Missonri Jeffersonian of the Lith ult.,| Mexicans had been warned by their friends in Havana, of 
it appears the Governor of the State has thought it necessary | the approach of the French fleet and troops, destined to carry 
to call out the militia: on hostilities openly. LN. O. Courier. 

“ We are authorized to staioc, that in consequence of the re- 
cent indications of Indian difficulties on the trontiers of this 
State and the recent civil disturbances in the counties of Da- 
vies and Caldwell, the Governor has ordered three thousand 
mounted men to be raised and held in readiness to meet eith- 
er contingency. The people of the frontier counties may 
cafely calculate on being protected, as well from enemies w ith- der penalty of being treated and punished as traitors, to cross 
in, as from those without our borders, and that the supremacy yh, Rte. Herein ge gre ween 

- ° ° P ” ‘ es, or any wav to molest the Mexicans, whatever 
of the law will be maintained. | their number, when they transgress our frontiers; because 

Corn Crop in Missouri.—The Jeflersonian of the 15th ult. | the faithful Mexicans can have no other intention than that of 
says:—* It has been many years since the Corn crop come in| smuggling and trading with Texas. [Brazoria People. 
as well. One dollar and a quarter per barrel is all that is 
now asked for the present crop; most of which, owing to the 
favorable season, has already come to maturity. We have 
never seen the krows of our enterprising farmers clad with a 
greater appearance of content. Not disheartened at their bad 


Trexas.—Col. Miller and Capt. Kemper, arrived direct from 
the West, assure us that 1500 Mexicans are encamped on this 
side the Rio Grande. 
lamation, emanating from his Excellency, commands all the 
Texians to lay down their arms, notwithstanding the provis- 
ions of the Constitution to the contrary, ©)! forbids them un- 


Mexico axp Texas.—The New Orleans American states, 
that information has been received there which warrants the 


Texas. 


They also inform ua that a long Proe- |! 


belief that Mexico will soon recogni ve the Independence of | 


By the Great Western. 
Mutiny on board of the Braganza.—Capture of four of 
| the Mutineers.—A letter received at Lloyd's, from their agent 
Emden, dated the Ist of September, says :— 

“On the night of the 24th ultimo a ship was driven on 
| shore near the Isle of Julist. The 30th ultimo five men of 
| the crew arrived here, and, opon our inquiring, reported it to 
| be the Ceres, Capt. Wight, bound with a cargo of sugar from 
New Orleans to Hamburg, which was established through the 
newspapers of this city, but which afterwards appeared to be 
| false. Strong suspicion of baratry and mutiny arising, the said 
| five men were arrested and put to trial, and we can now, from 
their depositions, give the following authentic account :— 

“ The coppered brig Braganza, from Philedelphia, Captain 
Jolly, or Furly, left Philadelphia on the 8th of Jaly Inst, with 
a cargo of sugar and logwood, bound for Genoa. About three 
weeks afterwards, when the vessel was in the Atlantic, a mu- 
tiny was raised by a part of the crew, being four of the sail- 
ors arrived here, viz: Cornelius Willems (surnamed Wilhelm 
Hamburger,) from Holstein; John Adams, (whe hang him- 
self in prison the day on which he was arrested ;) Joseph 
Verbzuggen, from Belgium: Haus Kundoen, from Schleswig; 
the fifth, James Danveys, fromm Aberavon, Glamorganshire, a 
boy of 16 or 18 years, has been inactive, and will in all proba- 
bility prove innocent. 

* The Captain was beaten and wounded, thrown overboard 
and drowned, under horrible circumstances. The mate, Van 
de Sluess, was wounded to death, and afterwards died an 





Easterns Trexas.—The Natchitoches Herald of a recent 
date, contains two interesting letters respecting the late Indian 
disturbances on the Texan tromtier—the one wotten by Gen- 
eral Rusk of Texas, and the other by Lieut. Henry of the U. 
S. Army. They beth concern the opinion, that dithculties are 
entirely quelled. Of the Mexican insurgents, some are at Na- 
cogdoches, some have come to the United States, and about 
sixty of the leading men have gone to the Prairie Indians. 

Lieut. Henry says he feels contident in asserting ‘ that the 
emigrant may with safety wend his way to Texas, with pro- 
bably less fear to his interruption new, than previous to the 
outbreaking of the present dithculties.’| As to the report that | 
some of the United States Indians are concerned in the dis- 

The Canadas.—The rumor of the immediate departure of turbances, Lieut. H. expresses the opinion that it was alte 
Lord Durham from the Government of the Canadas, which | sether without foundation. 
was hinted at in the Montreal Courier of Monday, is fully con- ey 
firmed by more recent advices from Quebec. Preparations, it 
is said, are making on board H. M.S Malabar, for his recep. 
tion, and that he will likely sail about the 10th proxime. 

His Lordship’s determination is sincerely lamented by all; 
‘the regret, disappeintment and cloom,’ says the Courier, 
‘which the announcement has dittused through this eommu- 
nity, speak far more emphaticnily than any words of ours 
could, and show that it is looked upen, as weil it might, as a 

ublic calamity. The best friends of the country seem now 
Sihours: ned, and are inclined to view the future with distrust.’ 


success last vear, when seed-time came again they sowed 
abundantly, and have been most abundantly rewarded.” 


From Fort Gibson.—The St. Louis Bulletin of last Thurs- 
day, says:—** Intelligence was received here yesterday that 
an express had been sent from Fort Towson to Fort Gibson, 
stating that a large body of Indians had assembled near the 
borders of Texas, within a short distance of Nacogdoches. 
The papers of a Mexican officer, sicned by Bustamente, of- 
fering reward and plunder to the Indians should they make 
an inroad into Texas, had been obtained and sent to Fort Tow- 
son. It is supposed that an invasion of Texas was the object 
of the Cherokee Council, and not an attack upon our frontier.” 











Fro Froripa.—By the steamboat Poinsett, Capt. Peck, 
trom Garey’s Ferry we have received the following 
intelligence from an attentive correspondent: 

Fort Kine, (FE. FP.) Sept. 19. 

Dear Sir: One hundred Tallahassee Indians are in at Tam- 
pa Bay, negotiating with General Taylor, in whom they have 
the utmost contidence. The Mickasuhices have sent in a mes- 
sage to the commanding General, requesting him to grant 
them a “ talk,” and the result of which will no doubt, be, that | 
they will consent te emigrate. | 

The Indians in the vicinity of Pease Creek have nlso signi- 

Durham Cattie.—The Lexington, (ity.) Intelligencer says: fied that they are anxious to have a “talk,” and in less than 
As examples of the estimation in which the Durham cattle of | six months, we have reason to believe, all the hostiles will 
this country are held, we will mentien, that at the sale of have left the country. (Savannah Georgian, Sept. 25. 
Samuel Smith, a cow and a calf sold for twenty-one hundred . 
dollars; another at thirteen hundred and titty dollars; others 
at 21200, $1000, &c. The whole stock of Samuel Smith sold 
for between $20,000 and $20,000. 


Interesting 














Mostevipro asp Bursxos Aynes.—The bark Active, | 
Capt. Phelps, made this port yesterday in fifty-four days from 
Montevirleo. 
newspaper, published in Buenos Ayres, to the 2lst July, from 


Shocking Occurence.—On Saturday, S¢ ptember 22, while 
three boys were on a hunting excursion in the town of Marl- 
borough, Ulster county two of them ascended a tree for nuts. 
The other took a gun and said, here are two thieves and I 
will shoot them, at the same time discharged the gun and 
wounded one in the hip and the other was dreadfully mangled 
in the face having both eyes blown out, his teeth broken, and 
otherwise so seriously injured, as to preciude all hopes of his 
récovery. 


squadron still continued. 
The daily operations of the squadron are detailed in th pa- | 
pers before us, and these seem to consist of little more than | 
detaining the balandras and other small craft trading to the 
city. All the vessels in the harbor had sailed. The number 
of merchant vessels ordered away from the commencement of | 
the blockade to the 30th June, was twelve—six of which were 
——— | British, three American, one Dutch, one Hamburg and one | 
Lonisrille Money Market.—The Price Current of the 22d, Brazilian. . 
ult. save: “ The sate of exchange on New-York, Philedel- No indications are apparent of any intention on the part of 
Pit. ‘ ‘ - Buenos Ayres to comply with the demands of France, The | 
phia and Baltimore is as before—14 per cent. prem. Out 


a , ‘ Ith of July being the Anniversary of the Declaration of Inde | 
of doors ja] percent. Bills on New-Orleans are taken at | pendence of the United Provinces of the River Plate, was | 
3 per cent. discount, interest off. 


celebrated in the city with great splendor. | 
The operations of the Army of the Argentine Confederation | 
are represented to be highly successful. [Cour. & Enq. 





“There continues to be some improvement in almost 
-every description of uncurrent money. We now quote 
Mississippi river banks at 9a10 per cent. discount ; Bran- 
‘don, 40; Vicksburg Water Works, 30; Bank of Vicks- | 
burg, and Citizens’ Bank of Maslison, 23723: Lake Wash- | 
ington, 15; Tombigbee, 20; Arkansas, 10012; N. Orleans Mr. H. sailed from Callao on the 13th of July. Hostilities 
4a5; Port Hudson, 20; Alabama, 4u9; Tennessee, 7$a5; | still existed between Peru and Chili. Intelligence had been 
N. and 3. Carolina and Georgia, 507. The Nashville banks | Te°eived at Lima from Valparaiso that the expedition for the 
. . r ‘ ° | invasi e y bout the 20th of July. It would 
are still checking at 5 per cent. prem. invasion of Pera, would sail about the : 
8 = pr consist of 4000 men, and its destination was supposed to be 
Arrangements are making to establish a new Lank ander | “™¢ part of North Peru. The Chilian squadron for some 
the General Banking Law at West Troy, with a capital of | weeks had been blockading the port of Callao. 
: s jal The American squadron was at Callao. — (Balt. Repub. 
$100,000, to be increased to a greater amount, if it shall be 
deemed expedient. Prenv.—Accounts from Valparaiso to June 30th, state that 


———eoooo , the expedition of 5,000 men against Peru had embarked, and 
The Insurance Companies of Baltimore have raised the |. were to sail for Callao in a few days. The career then of 


Latest From Perv.—We understand that Mr. W. B. 
Hodgson arrived at this port last evening from Peru. He is 
the bearer of the ratified Treaty of this Government with that 
of the Peru Bolivian confederation. 


een done in Consequence of the numerous fires in that |! Buenos Ayreans, our accounts from this side stated, were 


| was picked up by one of them. 


We have received by her the British Packet |! 


which we learn that the blockade of that port by a French | 





board the vessel; the second mate, Moore after having been 
thrown overboard, mounted the vessel again and reached the 
cabin, where he was then locked up, together with the cap- 
tain’s wife, (Marv,) Mr. Deal, from Philadelphia, the owner 
of the vessel, and perhaps of the cargo, too, and Mrs. Deal, 
his wife, and kept: prisoners during a senight, as well as the 
cook, called Brown, a negro, who was locked up in the fore- 
castle. The mutincers intended to suffocate the four persons 
in the cabin, but lett, or failed doing so, and afterwards agreed 
to let them live, and to leave them, together with the negro, 
to the merey of the waves in the long-boat, on their swearing 
never to denounce them. 

This was executed, and the said five persons left the Bra- 


ganza in the beginning of August, in the long-boat at about 


15 miles distant from Europe, with sufficient provisions for 
three weeks, a compass, boat's sails, &c., no vessel being then 
in view, but the weather was fine, and the Broganza having 
seen several suils the saine day, it may be hoped that the boat 
The mutineers now steered 
to the North Sea, with the intention of sinking the vessel at a 
convenient period in the neighborhood of the Elbe, but were 
prevented trom doing so by runmng on shore on this coast. 
The vessel has been unloaded by coasters from several quar- 
ters, and part of her cargo has been delivered to the authori- 


| ties; the remainder has been stolen, together with the stores, 


&e. of the vessel], 
“ Both of the mates were subjects of the United States.” 
The beat noticed above was picked up on the 12th August, 


| by the brig Hilder, with tive persons in her, and carried into 


Greenock. Their names were Mr. G. A. Diehl and lady ; 
Mr. Furley; the Captain's wife; the second mate, Mr. Moir, 
and the cook of the brig. 


Tur Isptans in Easterns Texas.—A copy of the Natchi- 
teches Herald, received yesterday, contains two interesting 
letters respecting the late Indian disturbances on the Texian 
frontier—the one written by General Rusk of Texas, and the 
other by Lieutenant Henry of the United States Army. They 
both conenr in the opinion that the difhculues are entirely 
quelled. Of the Mexican insurgents, some are at Nacogdo- 
ches, some have come to the United States, and about 60 of 
the leading men have gone to the Prairie Indians. 

Lieut. Henry says he feels confident in asserting “ that the 
emigrant may with safety wend his way to Texas, with proba 
bly less fear to his interruption now, than previous to the out- 
breaking of the present difficulties.” 
| Aste the report that some of the U.S. Indians are con- 
cerned in the disturbances, Lieut. H. expresses the opinion 
that it is altogether without foundation. — (N.O. Picayune. 


| Hurricane at Rum Key.—By the brig Emerald, arrived 
last evening from Rum Key, we learn that ov the evening of 
the Sth, end morning of the Gth ult. that place was visited 
with one of the severest hurricanes ever experienced there. 
A number of houses were blown down; several of the inhab- 
itants killed, and a number badly wounded. The destruction 
of salt was immense, estimated at 100,000 bushels, leaving 
only 30 to 40,000 bushels on hand. The Emerald experi- 
enced the same hurricane in Crooked Island Passage. 


Beet Sugar.—Farmers in Massachusetts are turning their 
j attention to the raising of the Sugar Beet. The farmers there 
do well at this business. They get $5 per ton for their beets 
—and contracts have been made at this price, where twenty 
tons to the acre is expected. The Hampshire Republican 
says, “that the Beet Sugar Company in Northampton, are 
getting their buildings ready to operate ona large scale. The 
manufacture will be carried on upon the German principle of 
drying, grinding and making of the der a streng deco .ion 
of syrup for chrystalizing. The whole will succeed 





eg oem of insurance, to take effect to-day. This has Santa Cruz must by this time have come toa close, as the 


city. ‘ marching in triumph through Bolivia and towards Lima. 


and drive out of use the cane sugar entirely.” [Bangor Whig. 
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—_—-—- -- ee : 


~ De Tocqueville's Democracy in America.—Mr. George Adiard, 46 


been less huppy in prose than in verse. } 
Since the spell is broken, and the minstrel, in ceasing to be Mirs | 


Broadway, has just issued a recond edition of this most admirable ! Landon, has probably ceased her exertions to beguile the weary hours | 


work. It has been pronounced by the best judges in our country the I 
ablest and most philosophical treatise on our Constitution and form of 
Government which has yet appeared. We occasionally notice the 
kind of mistakes into which foreigners, though most intelligent and 
capable, are invariably apt to fall; but these are explained and the 
whole subject properly elucidated by the Hon, Johu C, Spencer, who | 
has supplied a valuable preface and notes. 


We understand that the author has a second work in press on the | and ‘Percy's Masque,’ has, after a long silence, produced a new poem. | 
We have not been so lucky as to see a copy ; but if the publishers will | 
| tell us where to lay our hand upon it, we doubt not that we shall be 


same subject. It will be, im fact, a continuation of the present. Ar- | 


rangements have been made by the American publisher to receive 
the proof-sheets as they fall from the French press ; and these will, on 
reaching this country, be put immediately into the hands of an effi- 
cient translator, and be accompanied with an introductory essay and 
notes by Mr. Spencer. It will be issued ina style precisely similar to 
the work before us, which we unhesitatingly pronounce to be of such 
importance that it ought to be in the hands of every well-educated 


American citizen. We were glad to hear that the firet edition wasex- | 


hausted within three weeks of its publication, and still more so to be 
informed that the second is already so rapidly called for as to induce 


athird to be in contemplation. But if there were to be twenty edi- | 
tions, we could not ask for our Library a more neatly-executed vol-*| 


ume than this—for which the publisher deserves great credit, It is 
such books as these that give a desirable literary celebrity to our com- 
mereial emporium. 





The New-York Review.—The claim of this work to be called the 
first critical journal in the Unit-d States is no longer disputable. Ex- 
cellent as former numbers have been, that for October is, in our opin- 
ion, the best that has been issued. There are eight principal papers, 
and each would be selected from any other periodical as very much 
superior to the articles usually met with in American Reviews. It 
is evident that they are from the pens of practised writers, for the 
styles are polished and elegant, and undisfigered by any of those mis- 
takes and crudities which too often mar similar productions, The 
criticism seems to be regulated by those standards which exist in the 
mind and which are as immutable as truth itseif; it does not consist 
simply of tame comparisons and wishy-washy observations, dictated 
by Pprepossession or prejudice, 


| 
The review of the life and character of Chief Justice Marshall is a 


bold and faithful delineation of that great man, by a hand not new to 
the task or unable to do full justice to its iitustrious subject. We 
have given our readers an opportunity to decide upon the justaess of 
this eacommum. The paper on Goethe is very beautiful; that on the 
Political Party Press tells roine home-truths ; that on the Anglo-Saxon 
is learned and able; and the concluding one on Mr. Dewey's late vol- 
ume of Moral Dircourses appreciating and impartial. We are glad to 
see such an article us this last in thy Review, It shows it to be su- 
pevior to cant, bigotry and sectarianism. It is willing to confer honor 
where honor i due, Though conducted by a clergyman of the Epis- 
copal church, there is no evidence in its pages of exclusion or nar- 
rowuess, ft dors not make a parade of rehgion and moraiity, but 
rather makes them its rules of thought and judgement. We are 


highly pleased with this work, and warmiy and conscientiously re- | 


commend it. The Editor, Dr, Henry, dieplays no less industry than 
talent, and he has only to persevere in his present course to give his 
journal a high European as well as American reputation. The Re- 
View is now published by A. V. Blake, % Gold-+t. 


The American Monthly Magazine.—In consequence of the change 
in its publishers, some delay has occurred in the publication of the 
October number of this long-established and truly excellent journal. 
We understand that it will appear ia the course of the next week ; 
and, if we may judge from a cursory glance at its papers, it will be 
no less distinguished for talent aud good taste than its predecessors, 


The political subject so ably brought forward in the August number, '| 


under the tithe of * The Progress of the Ultra-Democratic Principle,” 
is treated with equal ability om this; and, without expressing any 
opinion as to the justness of the writer's views, we are free to bear 
witness to his bold and masterly style. There are, besides, more than 
the usual quantity of spirited essays and entertaining stories ; of these 
we shall not fail to give our readers favorable specimens, The poetry 
is of 2 superior character ; and we are glad to perceive the glowing pen 


of an old favorite, Alfred B. Street, employed in illustrating these | 


pages. The Magazine is publiched by George Adlard, 46 Broadway. 


The Works of Miss London.—Our readers are aware that we re- 
gard L. E. 1. as a poctess of a different order from the thousand wri- 
ters of pretty and sentimental verses in this our day—or even the bet- 
ter class of them. Without the masculine energy and power of Joan- 
na Baillie or the seraphic inspiration of Mrs, Hemans, she is yet dis- 
tinguished by a refinement of passion, a wealth of imagination and 
tenderness, and a harmony of structure often imitated bat seldom 
equaled. Truc, she is sometimes commonplace, and habitually tend- 
ing to the darker view of things, as though Evil were the inevitable 


and common destiny, end joy but the fitful and shadowy exception. | 


Some of her later lyrics, however, have evinced a truer and better 
philosophy, especially her ‘Subjects for Pictures,’ in the last two 


h 





to our i ive literature since the death of Mrs, Hemans. 
With her prove writings we are less familiar ; but they are marked 


ting time for the production of her Complete Works, They appear | 


' in two large octavo volumes, bound in one, comprising more than | 
| 1,000 pages, correctly though not elegantly printed, and embellished | 
_ by a striking though not flattering portrait of the authoress. (Phila-| 
| delphia: Carey & Hart. New-York : G, & C. Carvill & Co. Broadway.) 


of more than one delighted auditor, the publishers have chosen a fit- } 


“ Sachem's Wood.”—Mr. James Hillhouse, the author of ‘Hadad,’ 








, able to furni-l from it a mo-t pleasant repast for our readers, From 
| what we can learn, it is a light and graceful affair—not written with 
| much elaboration, but extremely pleasant to be read of an Autumn 

evening, ‘when the woods are brown and sere.’ It was written on 
} occasion of changing the name of the author's residence in New-Ha- 
| ven from High Wood to Sachem's Wood ; the reasons of which change 
lie in reminiscences of the olden time, when the Pequot Chief Sassacus 


haunted the forest, and of the fact that the author's father, who was | 


universally respected and beloved, was long known under the sobri- 

quet of ‘the Sachem.’ The book opens with this quaint and pretty 

dedication : 

| “™ Fellow-Citizens :—The sweet-blowing breezes of these regenera- 
ted times have stimulated a before drooping fancy (even in extremely 
warm weather!) to the task of weaving a few rhymes; which, as they 
relate to local matters, | beg you to accept as a testimony of renewed 
pleasure and pride im my native State, New-Haven, July, 1#33.” 

It was published by B. & W. Noyes. 


“ How to Observe— Morals and Manners; by Harriet Martineau.” — 
We must confess that we have hardly detected Mrs, Martineau's style 
in the portion of this volume that we have hastily read. A good deal 
of it seems bordering on the prosy. The fault may be in our own 
dullness or distraction; but though a good degree of philosophical 

| acuteness and observation is evinced throughout, we can hardly con- 
| tider the work one of interest to the general reader. Portions of it 
are certainly clever, and to the thinking and the grave the whole will 
be sufficiently attractive. Those who read solely for entertainment, 
however, will not be sure to obtain it in the volume before us: (Pp. 
202. Harper & Brothers.) 


“ The Gifi—A Christmas and New-Year's present for 1°39; Edited 

by Mies Leslic.”-—We have been favored by the publishers with an 
early copy of this Annual for the coming year. It is embellished with 
nine steel Engray ings, by Chency, Forrest, ete. from Paintings by Sul- 
ly, J. G. Chapman, Chalon, Doughty, Collins, Parris aud Shaver. The 
literary contents comprise thirty-eight articles from the pens of Mrs, 
Sigourney, Miss I. Leslie, Miss H. F. Gould, Mrs. 8. J. Hale, Miss 
' Mary Anue Browne, Mrs. C. Gilman, Miss E.C. Embury, Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Miss A. D. Woodbridge, Mrs. M. Griffith, Mrs. Traill ; 
John Inman, Park Benjamin, Morgan Neville, Chas. West Thompson, 
Alonzo Lewis, N.C. Brooks, W. B. Tappan, Robert Walsh, jr. R. 
Shelton Mackenzic, the authurs of *Chnton Bradshaw,’ * Lafitte,’ &c. 
&c. We will not attempt a labored eriticiem. Every one is pre- 
sumed to know what an Anuual is, ‘and this is of them’—clever, di- 
versified, and elegant. Two or three of the engravings are very stri- 
king. (Carey & Hart, Philadelphia.) 


| “ Oddities of London Life; by Paul Pry, Author of * Little Ped- 


lington."—The tithe of these two ordinary volumes sufficiently ex- 
plains their character. Paul Pry (Poole) is an amusing writer, and 
there is much very coarse fun in these volumes, for those who have 
time to read them; but as for imstruction, information, edification, and 


the lke, they migit better be sought almost any where else, The ex- | 


treme worthlessuess of the work is a guaranty that it will have an ex- 
tensive perusal, (Carey & Hart. Carvills & Co.) 
| Sedgwick's Public and Private Ecanomy.—A second part of this 
valuable werk has just been published by the Harpers—and an excel- 
lent book itis. It embraces the observations of the author, specially 
directed tC wards considerations of public utility, during a recent tour 
through France and Paglaad, and embodies a thousand exerlient sug- 


j 


| the great mass of mankind, by a better direction and more advan- 


| tageous emplovinent of their own energies in the production and pre- 


servation of whatever conduces tothcir comforts, If this little treatise || 


| conld but be read in every family, the most admirable results would 
} ' . 
| be realized by individuals and the community. We trust it will find 
;a place in the publisher's excellent School Library, from which we 


| anticipate so much, 


New Exhibition of Paintings.—Mr. James Herring, well known to 
| the friends of the Fine Arts in this country, as the designer and con- 
|| ductor of the National Portrait Gallery, has just opened at the Apollo, 


|, 410 Broadway, a suite of rooms for the constant exhibition of new | 


| Paintings and other works of Art, and the sale of such as may be of- 
_ fored for that purpose. The design is to afford a more intimate com- 

munication between the Artists and the Public than has hitherto ex- 
| isted, and to aid and encourage unacknowicdged as well as established 
| merit in the former, Pictures from Artists throughout the country 


|| sented as offen as shall be thought desirable. The number of pictures 


Artists, including many of the most distinguished in the country.— 
We have only room to say further that a hasty visit has confirmed our 


such even in that respect. We believe, however, the authoress has | 


gestions for improving the condition and increasing the happiness of 


will be constantly exhibited, and an entirely new exhibition be pre-| 





CITY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Great Western sailed again at 3 o'clock on Thurs- 
day, completely filled with passengers and freight. She took 
out $250,000 in specie, remitted on account of the advanced 
rate of exchange. For some days past the agents have been 
compelled to refuse all applications for passages, and a high 
premium for berths. About 10,000 letters were also sent 
out, a large portion of them for difierent parts of the conti- 
nent. For these alone the boat will receive nearly $3,000. 

The Great Western is still the lion of curiosity and thou- 
sand of our citizens crowded the Battery to witness her de- 
parture. ' 





The steamboats Robt L. Stevens and Passaic ac- 
companied her to the Hook. 
The Royai Willmm, which left Liverpool on the 20th ult. 


| 

| has not yet arrived ; consequently, we are without further in- 
‘eng from Europe. She will probably come in to-mor- 
| 
| 


row or on Monday. . 


Long Island Races.—The great contest between Atalanta 
and Decatur came off on Wednesday over the Union Course, 
| and resulted in favor of the latter. At the start, Atalanta was 
| the favorite, and bets of two to one were freely offered on her, 
The first heat was run in 7 minutes 
On the second, Deca- 
tur brushed past his opponent, and came in ahead. He also 
won the third. 


but no takers appeared. 


and 51 seconds, and won by Atalanta. 


Another Mock Auction Case.—Mr. Nalson, of Ohio, en- 
tered a complaint at the Police office on Monday last against 
j the proprietor of an auction store No. 106 Pearl street. It 
appeared that he had been swindled out of about $170, in re- 
turn for which he received a quantity of trash which he had 
not bid for. The operation was performed in the usual adroit 


j 


manner, and he was unable to obtain any redress. 


Cruelty to Animals—Three men named Fogarty, Dalton, 
, and Voley, were committed on Wednesday last, charged with 
cruclly tying up the mouths of several calves they were driv 
ing, to prevent them sucking the cows that accompanied, in 
order to give the latter an appearance which would increase 
their value when offered for sale. 

Fire.—On Monday morning Ist, a fire broke out ina large 
frame building, No. 170 Allen street, which was occupied as 
a fur manufactory by S. Philips. The establishment and its 
contents were entirely destroyed. 

Asphaltum Parements.—The laying of a pavement of as- 
phaltum was commenced on Tuesday last in front of the store 
No. 241 Broadway. 


gentleman, for the purpose of testing the advantages of this 


The experiment is made by a French 


method of paving side walks over the common process of 


flagging. The surface is perfectly even, and appears to pos- 


jility. Whether it will prove 





sess the propertys of great du 
cheaper Urm the ordinary pavements, is a questien yet to be 
d cick d. 
| Joseph Bonaparte (Count de Survilliers) suite and family 
arrived on Tuesday last in the London packet ship Philadel- 
phia. It is not therefore true, as has been given out, that he 
intended making England his permanent place of residence. 
More Giraffes.—The brig Carrol, from Egypt, arrived on 
Wednesday last, having on board a male and female Girafie, 
with two Egyptian attendants. They are to be sent to Bos- 


ton for exhibition. 


| A Mysterious Cas 


| resting voung lady called at the Coroner's office on Thursday 


¢.—The mother of a beautiful and inte- 





with a letter which she had found in her daughter's room, and 


which went to inform her parent that she had left home witha 
determination to destroy herself. Search was immediately 
made for the absentee, but as yet no traces of her have been 
discovered. The young lady has for some time past attended 
jin a store on Broadway, where she was addressed by a gen- 
tleman, who afterwards discontinued his visits and left the 


city. The effect of disappointed love upon her mind is assign- 


ed as the cause of her disappearance. 

Health of the City.—The number of deaths reported by 
the city inspector for the week ending Sept. 29th, was 151— 
| but little more than half the number that occurred weekly 





years of the New Monthly, which we rank among the happiest contri- |, #8 the present catalogue is two hundred and sixty, by ninety-four i during the summer. os 


= 


|| Fatal Accident.—Whilst the public hands were at work ex- 


by the characteristics of‘ The Improvvisatrice.’ ‘Francesca Carrara’ || Original impression, that the design is an admirable one, and that || cavating a sewer, in Columbus, (Geo.) on the 7th inst. the 
and ‘ Ethel Churchill’ might almost be considered poems in all but || the Exhibition will richly reward the attention and patronage of the 


the structure, and in fact the latter does not uniformly differ from 


public. 


| earth caved in and buried six of them; only three of whom , 
two white men and a black, were taken out alive. 
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Columbia College.—The annual commencement of this | vaults of our banks. It is true that they could be replen-| 


} 


venerable institution took place on Tuesday last at Trinity | 
Church, upon which occasion the literati and the fashionables 
filled the building to overiiowing. The exercises of the day | 
opened with prayer, aiter which the candidates to whom parts | 
had been assigned, performed their exercises. Some of the 
productions which this event called into existence were highly 
creditable to the authors, and seldom have we witnessed an 
occasion of the kind which appeared to give such general satis- 
faction. The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on 
the students of the Senior class, and the degree of Master of 
The Val- 


Arts on several gentlemen, alumni of the College. 
edictory address followed, and the exercises of the day closed 
with prayer. The atiairs of the College are in a flourishing 
condition and the institution is becoming more and more pop- 
ular. 

The Steamboat law.—By the late act of Congress it is | 
made the duty of masters of steam vessels on the ocean to 


| 


aie } 





provide their boats with fire engines, hose, and yawls capable 
of containing 40 persons where the burthen does not exceed 
200 tons. 


yawls are required. 


If the tonnage shall exceed this number, three 
Iron rods or chains are to be used in- 
stead of tiller ropes. A penalty of 3300 will be exacted for 
every neglect to comply with the requisitions of this law. 
Darid Graham, Jr. has resigned his Professorship of Law 
in the New-York University. 
known to exist inthe government of the University have doubt- 


The diffteulties which are 


less prompted this step, theugh a pressure of public and pro- 
fessional business is assigned a< the reason. 


Nashville Money Marke!.—The Nashville Whig of the 
12th ult. says. * Exchange on Philadelphia is down to-day 
to5 percent. All the banks are exchanging at that rate.” 

The same paper quotes uncurrent money as buying by 
the brokers as follows: Alabama, 425; Mississippi, river 
banks, #29; Vicksburg, new banks, 25. 

The Nashville Union states that 5 per cent. will probably 
continue to be the rate of Eastern exchange until after the 
resumption of specie payments. The Whig is of opinion 
that exchange will go down in a few weeks to 24 or 3 per 
cent. : 

From the New Orleans Bulletin. 

THE RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 

It is with unfeigned pleasure we lay before our readers 
the highly interesting correspondence of the Committee of 
Presidents of our Banks, with the distinguished President 
of the Bank of the United States; and the resolutions 
fixing positively the first Monday in January next as the 
day of general resumption of specie payment by the Banks 
of this city. 

New Orcrays, 18th June, 453%. 

N. Bivpir, Esqa.—President of the U. S. Bank of Pennsylrenia 

Sin :—The undersigned committee have the honor to 
transmit to yon, enclosed herewith, certain resolutions 
adopted by the presidents of the Lanks of this city, on the 
16th inst. 

The preamble and resolutions are perhaps sufficiently 
explanatory to render any comments on them by the 
undersigned necessary ; nevertheless they will make a few 
remarks, in order to convey a more distinct understanding 
of their object. 

Identified with the agricultural and commercial interests 
of our common country, the banks of Louisiana, some time 
before the suspension of specie payments in May, 1%37, 
adopted a policy similarto that so etticiently maintained by , 
your institution. They depended with confidence on the 
unbounded resources of an enlightened and industrious 

people, for the remedy to the evils inflicted on them by 
those whose duty it was to foster and protect their interests; 
after the suspension of specie payments occurred, they 
Jooked forward, as they do now, to the removal of the 
eanses which had produced jit, as indispensably necessary 
ie.ore the payments in specie could be resumed with ad- 
vaulege to the community or with safety to themselves. 

Ui! the establishment of a national bank, the universal 
confliten.ce accorded to the notes of your institation, ren- 
ders them an efficient substitute to a national currency ; 
and it is deemed indispensable to a permanent resumption 
in Janusry next, to have an understanding with you by | 
which au amount of your notes may be turnished, suth- | 


cient to meet the demands that would otherwise have to | ult. says: “ There seems to be but little doubt that General | 
| Scott's arrangement with John Koss will be carried into com- | 


— in specie by our banks. 
t certain seasons of the year, as you are aware, the | 
balance of trade in favor of the West amounts to from | 
three to five millions of dollars; a large portion of this is 
taken in small «ums, by persons who, possessing little 
knowledge of bilis of exchange or bank checks, take noth- 
ing but specie or United States Bank notes, which latter 
they prefer. This demand alone is sufficient to drain the 








ished from other sources ; and were this demand the result 
of an actual want of specie in the West, it would be the 
legitimate source of supply.—But, as it arises from the 
circumstance that the notes of our banks do not pass cur- 
rent in those states, and that notes of general circulation 
cannot be had, the interests of the community could be 
in no manner benefitted by this periodical drain of specie 
from Louisiana. Indeed, it is very easy to prove that the 
substitution of a paper of general circulation for the pay- 
ment of these balances, is eminently beneticial to all the 
interests concerned. 


—————————————— 
The Boston Banke have declared the following dividends 


for the last six months, payable on the Ist Oct. 


| 





The United States Bank of Pennsylvania at this time pos- | 


sesses the ability to furnish such a currency ; and the un- 
dersigned deem it unnecessary to demonstrate to you, that 


| in supplying an amount of notes sufficient to meet these 


and similar demands, and to receive therefor European 
and Eastern exchange drawn against our exports, while 


Suffolk - - Spercent—State - - 3 percent. 
Middling Interest 4“ South- - 3 « 
Boston - 34 OC Tremont oo ve 
Granite - - 34 “ Traders’ - « 


a 


|| Merchants’ - 34“ Union - - 3 “& 
City : - 3 “ Massachusetts 24 “ 
Columbian - B “ North - @ « 
Eagle - - 3 “ Washington - 24 “ 
Freeman's - q “ American - o 
Globe : - 3 “ Auas - - Oo * 
Hamilton = - 3 “ Commercial Oo « 
Market - -« 3 “ Commonwealth 0 “ 
Mechanics’ - 3 a Hancock - e * 
| New-England - 3 ” Kilby - - & * 
Shoe & Lea. deal. 3 “ Oriental = - . * 
Shawmut - 3 “ Atlante - oe * 


you would effectually contribute to advance the prosperity | 


of the country, you would with equal certainty consult the 
interests of the institution over which you preside. 
Referring you, sir, to the enclosed resolutions, and re- 
questing a reply at your convenience, we are, with great 
consideration and respect. 
Your obedient servants, 
SAMUEL J. PETERS, President of Cuty Bank, ) 
BENJAMIN STORY, President of Bk Louisiana, > Committee, 
H. LAVERGNE, President Consolid. Association, § 


Baxk of tHe Unitep States, Sept. §, 1538, 

Dear Sin:—I have had the honor of receiving your 
favor of the 19th ult. witha copy of the letter from Messrs 
Story, Lavergne and yourseli, on the subject of the re- 
sumption of specie payments by the banks of New Orleans. 
As that letter contaimed no specific information as to the 
extent to which the co-operation of this bank was desired, 
it bas been held under consideration until similar arrange- 
ments were made in other quarters of much greater 
pecuniary embarrassment, and unt the approach of the 
season of business should show more distinctly what was 
needed at New Orleans, and how the bank could be most 
useful there. That time has arrived. The object of this 
bank for a vear past has been to defer the resumption of 


Enchanted Mountains.—The following account of a natu- 
ral curiosity is from the Texas Telegraph: 
This singular mountain or hill is situated on the head wat- 


ers of the Salley—a small tributary of the Colorado, about 
i cighty miles from Bastrop, in a Northwesterly direction. It 
‘is about three hundred feet high, and appears to be an enor- 


specie payments, until it could bejsafe and general through-| 
out the Union; and for that purpose not to commence | 
before the Southern and South Western states hid reached 


so near the coming crops as to be sustained by them in 
resuming, either directly, or with the aid of a short ant- 
cipation. The period tixed by the (your) late convention 
seems adapted for that purpose, which this bank lias 
endeavored to facilitate by two measures—tirst, by large 


mous oval rock partly imbedded in the earth. When the sun 
shines, the light is retlected from its pohshed surface as from 
an immense mirror, and the whole mountain glows with such 
a dazzling radiance, that the beholder who views it even from 
the distance of four or five miles, is unable to gaze upon it 
without experiencing a painful sensation, similar to that which 
is felt when looking upon the rising sun. The ascent of this 
hill is so very gradual, that persons cnn easily walk up to the 
top; but the rock is so stnouth and slippery that those who 
make the attempt are compelled to wear moccasins or stock- 
ings instead of shoes. This act, together with the name of 
the place, Hoiy Mountain, remind the visitant very forcibly of 
the command made to Moses at Mount Horeb, * Put off thy 
shoes trom off thy feet.’ The Cumanches regard this hill 


| with religious veneration, and Ladian pilgrims frequently as 


louns to banks in those states where the ditheulty of re- | 


suinption was greatest; and second, by advances to the 
Government, whose disbursements are spread mainly in 
the South and West. To these must be added the habit- 
ual business and issues of the bank in those sections, which 
combined with the extraneous issues just mentioned, will 


semble from the remotest borders of this tibe,to perform their 
Paynim rites upon its sumim t. 


Nouthern Commercial Conrention.—A public meeting was 
called at Natchez on the 15th ult. for the purpose of considers 
ing the expediency of sending delegates to the Commercial 
Convention to be held at Augusta, Geo. this dav. The Nat- 
chez Courier save: “ The meeting did not organize—very few 
citizens were present—not over forty—all of whom were men 
of intelligence and standing, and a majority of whom were op- 
posed to sending delegates to the Augusta Convention.” 


+ Delegates have been appointed in several of the Southern cit- 


supply ademand on the Northern Adantic cites of mill- | 


ions furnished by this bank alone, besides similar resour- 
ces from other parts of the Union, as well as from Europe, 
and the great mass of claims which your exports are already 
beginning to accumulate there. 
midst of all these operations, and will have an ample share 
of them. 


New Orleans is in the, 


The improvement in the currency around ber will lessen | 
the labor of rectifying her own; and, without presuming | 


to otter an opinion npona subject of which the committee 
of presidents have so much nore means, aud more ability, 
to judge, than I have, it appears to me that you have now 
reached a period of the season, when, with the exiraordi- 
nary advantages which nature and industry have bestowed 
on New Orleans, a resumption of specie payments would 
soon be safe, easy, and beneficial. 
co-operation of this bank will be cheerfully given. 


are preparing a large amount of the issues of the bank, 
which will be sent to New Orleans, with instructions to 


in that good work, the | 
In ad-, 


dition to the indirect facilities which I have just stated, we | . . 
| in consequence of the presence of the ‘ pestilence that walk- 


use thein freely, not only in the immediate business of the | 


bank, but whenever they can be made to contribute to the 
defence of the banks of New Orleans. This effort, I pray 
you to believe, will be as cordial as I trust it may be etlee- 
tual. The Bank of the United States has, in some forms 
of its existence, been connected with New Orleans from 


| almost its first introduction into the American family, and 


feels a deep interest in its prosperity, which we shall always 
be ready and willing to promote. 
With great respect, yours, 

Samvec J. Petras, Exq. Chairman— 

} Committee of Banks of New Orleans, La. 


N. BIDDLE, President. 





| Cherokee Emigration.—The Nashville Whig of the 24th 


plete operation, notwithstanding the clamor raised against 
Ross and his friends by speculators and others interested in 
\the removal of the Indians under Government contract. On 
‘the 29th ult. two parties of 1000 or 1200 each started by 
land, under the Ross contract, but were compelled tojualt at 
Blythe’s Ferry on the Tennessee, to wait for rain, the drouth 
' being so great as to endanger the safety of the emigrants. 


| suffering severely by sickness. 


ies, but there appears to exist less mterest on the subject than 
was manifested in the Spring, about the time the first Conven 
tion was held. [ Express. 


The Dutch Nary.—On the {th July, Holland had in com- 
mission 9 frigates, 7 corvettes, 4 large and 1 small brig, 3 
steamboats, 13 gun-boats each carrying 5 guns, and 25 with 
$ guns—together manned by 4,703 men. Not in commission, 
3 ships of the line, 13 frigates, 7 corvettes, 9 large and 3 
small brigs, 1 steamboat, and a great number of gun-boats. 


Notes on all eastern solvent banks, of the denomination 
of five dollars and upwards, are received at the Bank of 
Orleans, in this State, in payment of dues or in deposite. 


The Weat.—Fifty years ago there were about sixty-four 
white inhabitants in the State of Ohio; now there are more 
than one milhon. 


Sickness in Tennessee.—The city of Knoxville (Tenn.) is 
The 7th instant was to have 
been observed asa day of fasting, humiliation and prayer, 


eth in darkness, and the destruction that wasteth at noonday.” 


Union between the Missiasippi and the Lakes.—Wisconsin 
and Fox Kivers are to be united by a canal 502 rods in 
length, in width 50 feet at the bottom, 70 at the top, 7 feet 
in depth. Contracts were to have been let at Green Bay on 
the Sth inst. by Daniel White, Esq., President of the Com- 
pany. 


A Heavy Claim.—A suit has been brought against the first 
and third Municipalities of New Orleans, for the restitution 


| of a very large amount of property, and $5,000 damages.— 
| The suit is brought on a claim tounacd on a grant made by the 





|| French Government in 1745, and the property claimed is es 


timated to be worth $4,000,000. 


Emigration to Canada.—The number of Emigrants that 
arrived at Quebec last year up to the 17th of September, was 
21,649. Up to the same period this year, only 2,636 have or 
rived,—or 19,013 less than last year. 


Look out for Counterfeits.—Counterfeit notes of the 
Chautauque County Bank, N. Y. dated at Jamestown, let- 
ter B, of the denomination of $10, have been offered at 
several stores in this city within a few days pe 

(St. Lonis (Mo.) Repub. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 














Mewtat Dwarrs.—A few months since we had the 
curiosity to go and see the “ Kentacky Giant,” (a man 
seven feet eight inches high,) and Mr. Stephens, the 
“American Dwarf,” a man of thirty five years of age, 
yet but three feet high. As these two remark ble individ- 
uals of the human family stood before us, side and side, 
the one with head, shoulders, and a good part of the body. 
up, distinct and alone, above the heads and hats of the 
company, and the other reaching but little above the knees 
of the giant, we could not but reflect strongly upon the 
difference which nature has made in the size of men. 

The broad comparison before us turned our thought: 
from the body to the mind, and we said, what a world ot 

iants and dwarfs this would be, if we could bat see the 
Reight of the different minds we mect with, as distinctly as 
we do the bodies of men! Some in the statnre of the 
mind reaching far and upward above the crowd, and other= 
vo short and puny as to exist unperceived, looking scarcely 
above the feet of their associates ! 

If we could set up a measuring board of the mind in 
some public place, where all might have to pass, and as 
they went by, would necessarily have to show the height 
of the mind, more would be done by this daily pudlic meas- | 
urement, for the mental improvement of the race, than by | 
any other means we could devise. 

But how interesting to the by-stander would be this} 
moving crowd of minds, each one marking its height as it 
went by! Atlong intervals a few giants would pass, the 
long space between them filled up with dwarfs, feebly, in’ 
their di vased deformity, straggling with the greatness of | 
the world around them. 

The beholder would ask for the causes which had pro | 
duced this race of mental Lilliputians; aad if correctly | 
informed, would be told, that they exist in our systems oj 
education. If a country whose soil sent up nothing but 
mephitic vapors, and whose very air was deadly and loaded | 
with infection, should show a race of diseased dwarfs, we | 
should regard this as nataral, and to be expected. 

If our systems of education, instead of giving growth 
and vigorous stature to the mind, are found to cramp and | 
belittle it, we have a cause for thie pigmy growth of intel- 
lect. And do assure all who will take the trouble to ex- 
amine the systems of instruction adopted either by the 
states or by schoolmasters, that they are generally as good | 
plans for © sew? murder’ as the blindness of mortals could | 


THEATRICAL, 
At the Park—Mr. and Mrs. C. Matthews have just completed their 
first engagement. It was on the whole unsuccessful. They did not 
draw any better than the Keeleys, and are not likely to prove so great 
favorites with New York audiences. We should hardly have sup- 
posed, had we not been so informed, that im Mrs. Matthews we saw 
the cele brated Madame Vestris. We much prefer Mrs. Keeley’s per- 
formance of the same parts. Mr. Matthews is very well, and looks 
wonderfully like his amiable papa, though we had rather, a hundred 
times over, laugh at the antics and quaint humor of little Keeley. — 
This Matthews’ speculation will, unless we are greatly mistaken, turn 
out badly for the lessees of the Park. Price will be in a fine rage with 
Simp+on for not making people go to the theatre as they ought, and 
the three thousand dollars received at the late benefit will hardly 
prove a solace for all his losses. Miss Tree, Mr. Abbot and Mr. Scott 
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Agents for the New-¥orker. 


Brattleboro’, A. Green. 
East Poultney, 8. Mears, P. M. 





Bovina Centre, H. Dennis, P. M. 





(the imitator of Forrest) have just commenced a joint engagement, 


business may a» well go to sleep at the Park for the present. 
Atthe Nationa, Celeste, who has just arrived from Europe, is do- 


reap a rich harvest from his late transatlantic excursion. 
gratulate bim on his success, and hope that it may continue through 
the season. He has pobly deserved it. His stock company is vastly 


but unless they prove a better card than they did on the first night, || — 
|| Clayton, 


ing a great business. She has brought out a new piece, and the houre | 
is crammed every night from pit to gallery. Mr. Wallack is likely to | 
We con-| 


| 


Canandaigua, W. M. Gibbs. 
Cazenovia, J. Killom. 
Clermont, W. H. Wilson. 
Cairo, Elder T. Stokes. 


Chittenango, A. Bellamy. 
N. B. Johnson. 


Cortiandville, C. Marsh, P. M. 





superior in every way to that at the Park ; he has not an actor or act- 
ress that is not better in the same line than the corresponding one at 
the Park, with the exception of Placide; and his ‘stars’ are quite 
equal, now that Forrest has brought over his legion. We have no 
partiality for either theatre, (except that the National is much the 
pleasantest, cleanest, and best lighted houre,) and our opinions are 
entirely unbiassed. In every notice that we shall give of theatrical 
All that we say 
now is preliminary to further remarks week after week ; and our pre- 
sent impressions are that the National Theatre ts better managed than 
any 1 the country, except the Tremont, at Boston, 


matters, the public may expect fairness and candor. 


Fraxkttx.— Mrs. Gibbs commences an engagement at this theatra 
on Monday evening, The “Olympic Devils” has been selected as 
well adapted to display her peculiar powers as a melo-dramactic act- 
ress and vocalist. The piece was written expressly for Mrs. Gibbs, 
and has very considerable merit, aside from the opportunity it affords 
We are somewhat surprised that Mr. Wallack 
should allow Dinneford to be beforehand with him in ap engageincnt 
with Mrs. G. 


of introducing songs. 


Ky bringing her out in conjunction with De Begnis and 





acerdentally mvent. 

We do wost devoutly ask schoolimasters, writers of books 
on education, and even this * Empire State,’ to examine 
and see how far they are guilty in su-taining this wide- 
spreading syste of “soul murder.” Every ignorant or 


immoral schoolmaster, every peurile or pollated writer of | ——e 
i | N.O. Weekly Picaywne.—Persons wishing to subscribe for this live- 


books, every crude system of edneation, is a murderer of | 
souls; they are the begetters of these mental dwarfs. [Tb. | 

Sevr-Maps Mes.—You may take the whole population of 
Maryland, and <cleet from it the fifty men whe are most dis 


tinguished for tuleats, or any description of public usefulness, | 


and, [ will answer for it, they are all, every one of them, men 
who began the world without a dollar. Look inte the public 
councils of the nation, and whe are they that take the lead 
there? They ars men who made their own fortunes—self- 
made men, whe began with nothing. The rule is universal. 
It pervades our courts, Stote and Federal, from the highest to 
the lowest. It is true of all the professions. It is so now; 
it has been so at any time since T have known the public men 
of this state or the nation; and it will be so while our present | 
institutions continue. You must throw a man upon his own 
resources to bring him out. The struggle which is to result 
in eminence is tov arduous, and must be continued too long to! 
be encountered and maintained voluntarily, or unless as a mat- 
ter of life and death. He who has fortune to fall back upon 
will slacken from his efforts, and finally retire from the com-| 
petition, With me it is a question whether it is desirable that | 
a parent should be able to leave his son any property at all 
You will have a large fortune, and Tam sorry for it, as it will! 
be the spoiling of a good lawyer. These are my deliberate 
sentiments, and | shall be rejoiced to tind, in your instance, I 
shall have been mistaken. Celment Falconer. 





The Steamboat Providence, on her passage to Providence | 
on Monday night went ashore on Canomeut Island, a few miles | 
from Newport. She had on board about 400 passengers in- | 
eluding 156 U. S, seamen, destined for the U.S. ship Ohio. 
A part of the passengers landed on the Island, and the re- 
mainder were taken off by a steamboat from Providence. The 
boat was got off the next day, without having sustained any | 
material damage. 

We are glad to learn that the Providence has arrived at 
Providence, without any serious damage. [ Express, 





Slander.—The New Hampshire Statesman seys that a case 
was tried laat week in that town, of considerable interest. A 
Mr. Knox, of Pembroke, uttered discreditable words against 
the character of his brother's wife; on account of which he 
was prosecuted, convicted, and fined $1,000, with costs of 
sult;—a pretty sum to pay for speaking idle words. 





Mr. Henry Russell. —This distinguished vocalist gives a Concert at 
the City Hotel, on Monday evening. His style is peculiar and origi- 
nal, and his concerts in this city are always crowded to overflowing. 


| Miss Sherriff, Operas might be played in a style of execution seldom, 
| if ever, equalled in New York. We have no doubt but that the Frank- 
} lin will be crowded every night of her engagement, by those who have 
an ear capable of distinguishing good music when they hear it, and 
that a re-engagement will be cailed for. ' 


ly and spirited Southern Journal, will please to call at the New-Yorker 

office, where terms, Xc. can be made known, The Picayune enjoys a 
t celebrity possessed by few papers in the country, and the proprietors 
| are determined to render it still more worthy of peblic patronage. 
October 6. 





NEW AGENTS. 





at Dia, Chemung Co. N.Y. 
bE. T. Maarsn, Esq. continues as Agent at Uuea, N.Y. 

Movsrs. Nicos & Witson have aceepted the Agency of The New- 

| Yorker at Rochester, N. Y.. Mc. Gilbert having some time since left 
that place. Our patrons in that viemity are assured that their receipts 

will be ours, ml any in Rechester who may wish to subscribe will 

| please call on them. 


I PARK THEATRE .—On MONDAY EVENING next, Oct. S— 


ION; Ion, Miss Tree; Adrastus, Mr. J. R. Scott. The entertain- 
meats will conclude with CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 
TUESDAY—Last Night but 2 of Miss TREE—The Comedy of the 
LOVE CHASE—Constance, Miss Tree; Wildrake, Mr. Abbott—and 
the HUNTER OF THE ALPS. 
WEDNESDAY—Last Night but 1 of Miss TREE—WOMAN’S WIT; 
Hero, Miss Tree; VALENTINE DE GREY ; and SIMPSON & CO. 
THURSDAY —Last night of Miss TREE. 
FRIDAY—Beaefit of Miss TREE. 
SATURDAY—Benefit of Mr. ABBOTT, 
Admission—Boxes $1, Pit 30c., Gallery 25, Doors open at 7 o'clock, 
Performance commmences at half past 7. 





Married, 
Be Saturday, 29th ult. M. R. Ramee to Marion Z. Richard, both of 
this city. 


On Sunday, John 8, Trott, of this cuty, to Hannah M. Stickney, of 
Vermont. 

On Monday, Alexander J. Hamilton to Camilla E. daughter of J. F. 
Bretle, of this city. 

Also, Samuel H. Hamilton to Mrs. Frances Basinger, both of this city. 

On Tuesday, Charles H. Wheeler to Margaret, daughter of Jacob 
Crist, of this city. 

On Wednesday, at Jersey City, John F. Drake, of New Orleans, to 
Ann Maria Holmes, of the former place. 

Wied, 

On Sunday, 30th ult. Serena, wife of George Jones, and daughter of 
John Mason. 
On Monday, Ann, wife of Thomas Wykes, aged 65. 
On Tuesday, Nicholas Miller, aged 85. 
Also, Francis Peckwell, aged 34. 
Also, Peter 8. Tonnele, aged 26. 
Also, James W. Infant son of William Hinchman. 
On Wednesday, Zophar Mead, aged 48. 











| 


Messrs, Cornett & Homes take the Agency of The New-Yorker || 


Last Night but 3 of Miss TREE—will be performed the Tragedy of | 


Also, Lyman Whipple to Henrietta F. A. Bumstead, both of this city. | 


Yonkers, L. P. Rose. 
York, Wr. Frazer, P.O. 
Maine. 
, Bangor, Smith & Fenno. 
|| Gardiner, Wr. Palmer. 
| Vermont. 
Bridport, D, Miner. 





Copenhagen, H. Davenport. 
Choton, B. Hickox, P. M. 
Caoterbury, 8. Townsend. 
Dethi, H. Levally. 
E. Bloomfield, A. Monson. 
Enfield, S. Marsh. 
Eaton, 8S. Thaver, P. M. 
Elmira, H. 8. Brooks. 
Florence, D. G, Dorrance. 
| Fonda, J. M. Tubbs. 
| Fulton, J. J. Wolcott. 
Fort Plain, P. G. Webster. 
Fabius, George Pettit. P.M. 
| Geneva, Bogert « Wynkoop. 
| Gaines, D. Gilbert. 


T. D. P. Havens. 
H. W. Ethot 
T.S. Hitt. 


Garoga, 
j Goshen, 
Ciranville, 


Greenwich, S. Kittle, P. M. 

| Geneseo, Wm. J. Hamilton. 
Hamilton, W. B. Burbank. 
Hili-dale, *.G. Smith. 
Homer, L. Riges. 


Hovsick Falls, 8. Shutileton. 
Horscheads, 
Ithaca, 
Jamestown, 
King’s Ferry, 
Little Falls, 
| Lysander, 


A.B. Clark. 

E. F. Warren. 

D. Adam-. 

FE. M. Griffing. 

€.C. Hubbard. 
Manhasset, Henry Mott. 
Mayville, H. F. Rumsey. 

| Middle Island, RB. T. Hutchinson. 
Medina, 3. legersoll. 
Mechanicsville... H. Lawrener. 


| Mottville, M. J. Prisbie. 
Monticello, W.E. Cady. 
Manhus, 4. J. Hopkins, 


| Morrstown, J. P. Morgan. 
Mid. GranvilleJ. M. Bishop. 
Newburg, L. W. Edwards. 
New Rochelle. Samuel Bow ne «. 
New Windsor, M. N. M’Laughlin. 
North Salem, J. 8. Wilson, 
North Murray, G. W. Burbank. 
New Hartford, J. Alien. 

Oswego, ©. H. P. Hovey. 
Oriskany, Andrew Scott, jr. 
Poughkeepsie, George Nageils. 
Poolville, 
Pembroke, 
Perry, 


T. S. Dodge. 

W. Hoag. 
Preble, P. H. Burdick. 

| Palmyra, M.W. Wilcox. 
Pamela 4 cor’s. A. M. Harger. 
Penn-Yan, Thos. H. Locke. 
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